

















U.S. Government Report: 

Carfaon 

is lowest* 



Carlton. 

Filter & Menthol 

The li ghter 

100k 


5 mg. nic. 


Box or Menthol: 

10 Carlton have less 
tar than 1: 

tar nicotine 
mg./cig mg./cig 

Kent 12 0.9 


Mar l boro Lights _ 12 0.8 

Merit 8 0.6 


Less 
than 

1 me;, 
tar, 

1 mg. nic. 


Only 


m g 


Salem Lights 

10 

0.8 

Vantage 

11 

0.8 

Winston Lights 

13 

0.9 

Carlton Soft Pack 

1 

0.1 

Carlton Menthol 

less than 1 

0.1 

Carlton Box 

less than 0.5 

0.05 


Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May '78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Bo*: Less than 0.5 mg. "tar." 0.05 mg nicotine; 

Soft Pack and Menthol 1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report May '78 100 mm ; 5 mg. 
"tar." 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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When you buy your new GM car or truck... 


LOOK 


The General Motors Continuous Protection Plan offers comprehensive 
protection against major repair bills. But look carefully for our name.There 
are other repair plans available which may not offer the same protection. 

COMPARE 

Check out any other plan you may see. Compare it point-by-point 
to the GM Plan using the checklist below. 

TEAR OUT 


Take this page to your dealer to be absolutely sure you get the comprehensive repair 
protection of the genuine GM Continuous Protection Plan. 


For 3 years or 36,000 miles - whichever comes first, 
the General Motors Continuous Protection Plan pays 
major repair bills for 78 components of nine major 
assemblies. And GM provides a car rental allowance 
if your car becomes inoperative requiring overnight 
repair for any condition covered under the GM new 
vehicle limited warranty - and after the warranty for 


failure of any components covered by the Plan And 
there are other important features. Compare it with 
other plans and we're sure you'll choose GM peace of 
mind. Take any other plan you may be considering, 
read it carefully and fill in its coverage in the blanks 
on the checklist below. We don't think you'll find 
another repair plan that even comes close. 


COMPARE THE GM CONTINUOUS PROTECTION PLAN WITH ANY OTHER REPAIR PUN 

Use this chart to check the coverage of any other repair plan 
you may be considering 

GM Continuous Protection Plan 
Coverage 

Other Plans Coverage 
(Enter YES or NO) 

Covers up to 78 comoonents 

YES 


• Moior assempiies covered 



Engine 

YES 


Transmission 

YES 


Front Wheel Drive 

YES 


Rear Wheel Drive 

YES 


Sleeting 

YES 


From Susoensior 

YES 


Brakes 

YES 


Electrical System 

YES 


Air Conditioner 

YES 


Aaaitionai Coverage 



'•cnorea a’ over ts 000 dealers m the u s A and Canada 



Rental car allowance for anv warranty condition 



requiring overnight repair due to vehicle dtsablemem 

YES 


'.■25 towing allowance for any reason during warranty 

YES 



YES 



Don’t settle for less 


Continuous 

Protection 

Plan 



Takes care of you as well as your car. light duty truck or van 













Behind this symbol 
is someone 
you can’t find 
anywhere else 


A FULL SERVICE BAN 

m 


would be better handled by some 
other financial advisor, your banker can 
suggest where you can be helped. 

So when you keep your savings and 
checking accounts at a PULL SERVICE BANK 
you've established a relationship with all 
the bank you'll ever need. Because only at 
a FULL SERVICE BANK can you find 
America s FULL SERVICE BANKERS. 


You work hard for your money. And 
you want to do the right things with it. But 
when you consider all of the options that 
exist in today's complex money world, 
you're bound to have some questions. 
That's why you need a FULL SERVICE 

BANKER. A highly trained professional 

who can answer your confusing money 
questions. And even if your question 


We’ve got the answers 

AMERICA’S FULL SERVICE RANKERS 

C 1979 American Bankers Association 
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Next Week 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL moves into the spotlight with an analysis in words, pic¬ 
tures and diagrams of how the game's top stoppers halt the flow of traffic to the 
hoop. Curry Kirkpatrick reveals what makes Nancy Lieberman the finest woman 
player and the college game better than the pro. There are also scouting reports on 
the 20 best teams, five others that could surprise, the regions, small colleges and the 
leaders among women's teams. Plus other features and our regular news coverage 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


WHY GM CARS WILL GET BETTER MILEAGE 
THAN THE GOVERNMENT REQUIRES 

THE EFFECT OF THE MARKETPLACE ON FORWARD PLANNING 


New marketing reports 
indicate that public accep¬ 
tance of smaller, more fuel- 
efficient cars is growing rap¬ 
idly, especially for those 
models that provide the per¬ 
formance and the passenger 
and luggage space most cus¬ 
tomers want. That change in 
customer acceptance en¬ 
ables us to change both the 
kind of cars we build and the 
proportion of small cars to 
full-size cars. 

Long before the recent 
gas shortage, our shift 
to smaller cars had been 
planned to meet what at that 
time wasan evolutionary shift 
in customer demand. Cir 
cumstances and a dramatic 
change in what you, our cus¬ 
tomers, are demanding has 
radically altered the timing 
of our production plans. 
Smaller, more fuel-efficient 
cars will dominate our pro¬ 
duction much sooner than we 
expected. 


We will continue to build 
a full line of cars to meet the 
varied needs of our custom¬ 
ers. And we will continue to 
devote much of our research 
and engineering effort to 
finding new ways to make 
cars with greater carrying 
capacity more efficient. Cus¬ 
tomers with large families 
cannot be left without trans¬ 
portation. 

Every advance we make 
in metallurgy and every 
breakthrough we make in 
engineering will make all our 
cars even more efficient. 

Less than a year ago, it 
did not appear that market¬ 
place demand for smaller 
cars would allow us to meet 
fleet-mileage standards set 
by the government. Stocks of 
smaller cars—both foreign 
and American makes-were 
building up and demand for 
larger cars was strong. But 
the picture has changed. 

Today we believe the 
marketplace is demanding 
cars which, based on a fleet 
average, will be even more 
fuel efficient than those re¬ 
quired by government. We 
have always believed that the 
disciplines of the market¬ 
place are far better than gov¬ 
ernment mandates in achiev¬ 
ing fuel economy. It is what 


the customer wants to buy- 
and not government rules- 
that will determine fleet- 
average fuel efficiency. 

And the marketplace is 
an unforgiving taskmaster. 
Either we build the cars our 
customers demand, or some¬ 
one else will. Just meeting 
government mileage stan¬ 
dards for the 1980s won’t be 
enough to keep us in busi¬ 
ness. 

The message from the 
marketplace is clear. Our re¬ 
sponse will be equally clear: 
fuel efficiency. We’ll use new 
electronics, new designs, new 
engines, new metals and 
combinations of metals, all 
the resources of General 
Motors, to deliver the gas 
mileage you want. And we’ll 
deliver on demand. That’s the 
way the marketplace works. 
This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give cus¬ 
tomers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 

General Motors 

People building transportation 
to serve people 








Brandy from The Christian Brothers of California. 
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To be a good student you have to be good at more than just passing exams and writing 
papers. It also helps to be good at typing. 

That's why die Smith-Corona® Cartridge Ribbon electric portable typewriter was created. 

Its unique cartridge ribbon system lets you change ribbons quickly and easily without 
touching die ribbon. And its patented correction cartridge corrects mistakes in seconds. 

It also gives you a wider choice ofribbons, including a carbon film ribbon diat gives special 
typing jobs like term papers a crisp, professional look. 

And with its rugged construction and solid engineering, a Smith-Corona electric portable 
should perform dependably and accurately no matter what the work load. 

Give your student a Smith-Corona electric portable typewriter. It's the one form of scholas¬ 
tic aid within everv parent's reach, m mm i m 

SMITH CORONA 
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MAGNAVOX IS READY WITH EVERY 
CONCEIVABLE CASSETTE RECORDER 
AND CAMERA YOU COULD WANT. 

Record for up to 6 hours with our basic 
Video Cassette Recorder (Model 8222). It lets 
you watch one program and record onother 
for viewing later on. Has a precise electronic 
timer that will turn the recorder on and off 
when you're away from home. A 3-digit tape 
counter lets you easily locate a particular tape 
section. 

Choose the TV shows you wont to 
record up to one week in advance ! That's 
just one of the amazing features of our deluxe 
Programmable Touch-Tune'" VCR (Model 8227). 

Record anywhere with Magnavox port¬ 
able systems. There's the basic portable VCR 
system (Model 8271). And the sophisticated 

8 1878 MRGNWOS CONSUMER ELECTRONICS CO 


Portable Programmable Touch-Tune VCR system 
(Model 8273). Just add our color video sound 
camera and you can tape over one continuous 
hour away from home. 

Record in thrilling color , with life-like 
sound, with our deluxe Color Video Sound 
Camera (Model 8244). It features a 5X zoom 
lens, power zoom, automatic iris, and built-in 
condenser mike. 

Magnavox is ready for you with many 
many more models. Get the total picture at 
your Magnavox dealer. 

MAGNAVOX 

WE MAKE STAYING HOME FUN. 


PARK MAGNAVOX HEC SMITHE & SHANAHAN 


POLK BROTHERS 


VILLAGE MAGNAVOX 













































Elmo makes sound movies 
so simple even your 

child can take them. 



Neither your youngster — nor you — 
have to know the difference between 
focusing or an f-stop to make sharp, bril¬ 
liant sound movies. Talk, sing, laugh. Elmo 
lets you capture today’s precious moments 
that become tomorrow’s cherished mem¬ 
ories...on super 8 sound movie film. 

Point, press and presto. Elmo’s incred¬ 
ible 350SL FOCUSFREE ,w Sound Camera does 
it all. And so easily. Just set the exclusive 
Elmo FOCUSFREE button and you're always 
in perfect focus — near or far. Superb Elmo XL 
f/1.2 lens. Exclusive telescoping Action-Mike included 
at no extra cost. Automatic sound, automatic exposure. 
Your Elmo movies will always be picture perfect. 

Only from Elmo, sound movies as easy as snapshots. 


K¥ Mfg.Corp. 

70 New Hyde Park Rd. New Hyde Park. N.Y. 11040 
21220 Erwin St., Woodland Hills. Calif. 91367 
44 West Drive, Brampton, Ontario, Canada, L6T3T6 
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Ballantine’s in the famous square bottle 
inherits its great taste, and its blend of 44 great whiskies, 
from our 30-year-old Ballantine’s—the oldest, 
most expensive scotch in the world. 


Ballantine’s. Makers of the oldest and most expensive scotch in the world 


© 21 Bended Scotch Whisky, bottled in Scotland. 86 proof Imported by ”2i" Brands. Inc . N.YC 







Jim Durham brings you the play by 
play as these sponsors bring you another 
season of Bulls action on WIND radio. 


Commonwealth Edison 

Your Neighborhood Aamco Transmission Dealers 
Association ofChicagoland McDonald's Restaurants 
Budweiser 


WINDm56 





Nationwide 
Insurance 
has a plan 

for business 
people 

who believe 


inMuiphv’sLaw. 

HpvicpH an in 


Anything that can go wrong, 
will go wrong. That's Murphy's 
Law. And that's why Nationwide 
devised an insurance plan to help counteract 
Murphy's Law. 

It's really called the Special Multi-Peril 
Plan. And it's forty or more different kinds of 
business insurance, all in one complete, easy- 
to-understand plan. 

It includes property damage, criminal 
loss, liability—a whole range of Commercial 
coverage. There's Life and Health coverage for 
employees, too. for as few as three people. And 
optional Vision and Dental Care if you have 
10 or more employees. 

It's the kind of comprehensive coverage 
that's hard to find for medium sized businesses 
like yours. And it's all put together for you by 
one skilled Nationwide agent. So you only have 
one person to deal with. 

Sure. Anything that can go wrong may 
very well go wrong. But you can right almost 
any wrong when Nationwide is onyourside. So 
take that. Murphy. 

NATIONWIDE 


Hi 


INSURANCE 


ide is on your side 
Home office: One Nationwide Plaza 
Columbus.Ohio 43216 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
Available in most stales. An equal opportunity employer. 










One reason the dollar drops in 
value is that too many dollars 
go overseas for foreign oil. 

Amoco wants to help keep 
more dollars here 
at home by increasing 
domestic oil supplies. 


Foreign oil prices are rising sharply. Every in¬ 
crease in the price of foreign oil sends more U.S. 
dollars overseas—dollars that could otherwise 
be put to work here at home. 

This steady outflow of dollars isn't the only factor 
that affects job opportunities in America, but it's 
one of them. It worsens America's balance of 
trade deficit, and that's one of the reasons the 
value of the dollar has slipped in recent years. 

Foreign oil is unreliable 

Foreign oil is expensive oil that can be cut off 
at any time. One way to reduce America's 
dependence on this foreign oil, and keep more 
dollars here at home, is to find new American 
energy. 
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America runs better 


And that’s just what Amoco is out to do. We're 
helping to expand America's energy supplies by 
searching for more oil here at home. 

We're investing in America 

We'll be spending more on oil and natural gas 
exploration and development in this country, this 
year, than we earned worldwide last year. In 
fact, Amoco has led the industry in the search 
for new American oil and gas for four of the last 
five years. 

We'll continue the search. Because investing 
more money here at home means more secure oil 
supplies, more jobs for American workers, and 
fewer dollars leaving this country. And that 
means a healthier U.S. economy. 


on American oil. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
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Whatever your sport, 
we have the right shoe 
for your feet. 

All the names you know. 
Adidas, Nike, Puma, Tiger, 
Converse, Tretom, Riddell, 
Lydiard, New Balance. 
Brooks, Gola, Diadora, 


Saucony. And more. 

All the major styles those 
names produce. In all sizes. 

In stock. Plus all the big names 
in apparel and accessories 
to go with all these shoes. 

We have it all. 



foot Locker 



All under one roof. 


America's most complete athletic footwear store. 


Northbrook Shopping Center • Lincoln Mall • Joliet Mall 
Orland Square Mall • Lakehurst Shopping Center • Brickyard Mall 








TheGiftoftheYear! 

Give gJoffiG® HIMMM] forChristmas. 



| SPORTS ILLUSTRATED certainly 
1 is the gift of the year. Because 1980 
is the year of sport: 

The year of the Games that keep the world in 
suspense. The year of new names and faces, 
on the courts and on the tracks. And the year 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED brings it all together! 
You just can’t find a more thoughtful, satisfying 
gift. Because SPORTS ILLUSTRATED captures 
the action of every sport. Then wraps it up 
with lots of colorful surprises. Like 
special issues on the Winter Games 
at Lake Placid, the Summer 
Games in Moscow, Super Bowl 
Previews, the Indy 500. 

You can’t beat the holiday savings on 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. A year of SI is 
only $24.95. More than $5.00 off the 
regular subscription price. 


So if you really want to please him this 
Christmas —and all through the year—order 
your gift subscription now. Just fill out the 
postage-paid card and mail it today. We’ll be 
sure to send you a handsome gift card to 
announce each subscription. 

faster service, call this toll-free 
number to give SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
for Christmas: 
800-621-8200. 

In Illinois, call 
800-972-8302. 

SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
is published weekly 
except for two issues 
combined at year-end 
and occasional special 


The XG-1 gives you Minolta’s 
Continuous Automatic 
Exposure System’.’ 

The Minolta XG-1 is Bruce Jenner's 
camera. Because it's compact, lightweight 
and measures light in a way that makes 
action photography just about foolproof. 

Because even if your subject is moving 
from sunlight to shadow. Minolta's Contin¬ 
uous Automatic Exposure System changes 
the exposure for you. Automatically. 

That means you can concentrate on the 
action. The XG-1 does just about every¬ 
thing else. 

You can add to your range of creative 
ideas by adding a Minolta Auto Winder or 
Auto Electroflash. Or any of the more than 
40 computer designed Minolta lenses. 

As for value, the XG-1 is the least expen¬ 
sive automatic 35mm SLR Minolta has ever made. 

All this means, with the XG-1 you can take the pictures you never 
thought you could take. At a price you never thought you could afford. 

For information about the 
Minolta XG-1. write Minolta Cor¬ 
poration. 101 Williams Drive. 

Ramsey. N.J. 07446. In Canada: 

Minolta. Ontario. L4W 1A4. 

Or see your photo dealer. He'll 
tell you why Minolta is the 

automatic choice in automatic The automatic choice 

cameras. for value. 





B88KIALL 

by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


A HISTORY OF PRO FOOTBALL IN TWO 
BIOGRAPHIES—ONE SUNNY. ONE SOUR 

Though George Halas and Paul Brown are in¬ 
disputably the grand old men of professional 
football, at first glance that would seem to be 
all they have in common. Halas is Papa Bear, 
a shambling, disheveled fellow given to flam¬ 
boyant outbursts of rage and delight. Brown 
is Mr. Cool: impeccably dressed, always un¬ 
der control, lapsing into expressiveness only 
with an occasional icy stare or thin smile. 

But a reading of their autobiographies sug¬ 
gests that there is more common ground than 
is generally realized. The books are Halas by 
Halas (McGraw-Hill. $12.95). written by Ha¬ 
las with Gwen Morgan and Arthur Veysey. 
and PB: The Paul Brown Story (Athcneum, 
$12.95). by Brown with Jack Clarey. In tell¬ 
ing their stories, the two men reveal that they 
have traveled many of the same paths. 

Though Halas grew up in Chicago and 
Brown in small-town Ohio, both were raised 
on resolutely Middle American values: hard 
work, self-discipline and self-denial, loyalty— 
and a righteousness bordering on self-right¬ 
eousness. Both were ardent athletes from 
childhood, both for many years were consid¬ 
ered too small to compete at the varsity level, 
and both worked tenaciously to increase their 
size and weight. 

Both ultimately became successful college 
players—Halas at Illinois. Brown at Miami 
of Ohio—and both knew by graduation that 
they wanted to devote their lives to football. 
In fact, both seemed to have only two con¬ 
suming interests, football and their families; 
both married lively, vibrant women who will¬ 
ingly submerged themselves in their hus¬ 
bands' careers. And both men were pioneers. 
Not merely was Halas the father of profes¬ 
sional football, but he was also an inventive 
technician whose most influential brainchild 
was the modern T formation with a man in 
motion. He was the most important figure in 
the establishment of the National Football 
League six decades ago. and it was his stub¬ 
born. dedicated leadership that helped keep 
the league afloat in its difficult early years. 

Brown, on the other hand, probably can 
be called the father of modem professional 
football. He earned that distinction not so 
much for his tactical genius, though he had 
plenty of that, but for his creation of the 
Cleveland Browns of the old All-America 
Conference. It was a team so strong and suc¬ 
cessful that the NFL was forced to absorb it 
and two others from the ACC. thus opening 
the way for the era of growth and expansion. 

There, however, the similarities pretty 









much end. and so do the similarities between 
the two books. Halas may well be a curmud¬ 
geon (my view is that he has earned the right 
to be one), but he is also an entertaining story¬ 
teller who can be quite appealingly modest 
about his formidable accomplishments: his 
book is unpretentious and enjoyable. 

Brown, though, carries some rather large 
chips on his shoulders, and his memoir is sur¬ 
prisingly sour. He goes to unnecessary lengths 
to rebut all those stories about his alleged 
chilliness and even cruelty to players, but the 
chilly tone with which he states his case 
scarcely strengthens it. He also goes on and 
on about his mistreatment at the hands of 
team owner Art Modcll. who fired him front 
the Browns after 17 remarkable years; here 
Brown has a very strong case, but his insis¬ 
tence on belaboring the issue quickly becomes 
tiresome. 

By comparison, Halas is almost sunny. He 
recalls his brief fling as a switch-hitting out¬ 
fielder for the Yankees; the fellow who re¬ 
placed him was Babe Ruth. He writes with 
obvious delight about the early years of the 
Chicago Bears, when the team lived “hand 
to mouth" as it built itself into the legend 
that was the Monsters of the Midway. He pays 
a long-overdue tribute to the NFL's first com¬ 
missioner. Joe F. Carr, a decent and farsight¬ 
ed man whose contributions have been al¬ 
most totally forgotten. And Halas recalls a 
visit to the White House with Red Grange: 

“Senator McKinley of Illinois sent his lim¬ 
ousine to take Red and me to the White House 
\o mec\ President Coolidgt. The Senator in¬ 
troduced us. ‘Mr. President, this is George 
Halas and Red Grange of the Chicago Bears.' 
President Coolidge replied. ‘How are you. 
young gentlemen. I have always admired 
animal acts.’" 

In addition to its good humor. Halas by 
Halas is notable (as PR is not! for its authors’ 
refusal to indulge in interminable play-by- 
play recitations of ancient contests memora¬ 
ble only to those who played in them. His 
book is a history of professional football as 
seen through the eyes of \ts single most im¬ 
portant‘participant. coach and owner, a his¬ 
tory laced with salty opinion and plenty of 
behind-the-scenes information about how the 
pro game rose to its present eminence. 

For both Halas and Brown, that eminence 
was not reached without cost. Both men speak 
harshly against the Players' Association— 
though they speak, of course, from the own¬ 
ers’ vantage point. Both clearly regard the 
television revolution as a mixed blessing. Both 
say that the development of pro football into 
a big business, wilh all the complications and 
restrictions of big business, has taken most of 
the “fun’’ out of the game. 

In the end. though, both are transparently 
pleased with their lives and proud of the many 
records they have compiled: they have every 
reason to be. If Halas’ is by far the belter 
book, both certainly are worth reading. END 



The Minolta XD-5 gives you 
that and a lot more!’ 


Bruce Jenner- 

Olympic Decathlon Winner. 



0 For the simplicity of continuous auto¬ 
matic exposure, plus almost unlimited 
versatility, there’s the incredible Minolta 
XD-5 35mm SLR camera. 

Why incredible? 

Because the XD-5 is easy to use. yet 
offers you so many different ways to get 
great pictures. 

If you want to set the lens opening, the 
XD-5 will automatically set the correct 
W vw jw ,# v shutter speed. If you want to set the shutter 
V speed, the XD-5 will automatically set 
9 the correct lens opening. 

If you want total creative control, you can 
set both lens opening and shutter speed. 
And what's even more incredible, the XD-5 is the world s least 
expensive multi-mode camera. 

For more information about 
the Minolta XD-5. write Minolta 
Corporation. 101 Williams Drive, 

Ramsey. N J. 07446. In Canada: 

Minolta. Ontario. L4W 1A4. Or 
see your photo dealer. He'll tell 
you why Minolta is the automatic 
choice in automatic cameras. 


The automatic choice 
for versatility. 







/Hirada by Dodge. Engineered from scratch to be fuel efficient. 



If you own a Thunderbird, Grand Prix, Monte Carlo, Cutlass Supreme, Regal 


Best equipped personal car In 
the mid-size class. 

Automatic Transmission 

Power Steering 

Power Brakes 

AM Radio 

Tinted Glass 

Bucket Seats 

White side-wall radials 

Working Gauges 

Brushed-Metal Instrument Panel 


EPA A _ . 

f&>. 251 *,. 


' HWY. 


Use this estimate for comparisons. 
Your mileage may vary depending 
on your speed, weather and trip 
length. Your actual highway mile¬ 
age will probably be less. Cali¬ 
fornia estimates 16 EPA estimated 
mpg. 24 EPA estimated highway. 



Leather interior available. 





But not at the expense of styling, luxury or performance. 











©Eastman Kodak Company, 1979 



“ That's the group for the stockholders' guided tour of Advanced Technology ... 
iifVf just waiting in line to use the copier." 


Does making a copy mean waiting and 
waiting in line? Chances are you just don't have the 
right copiers in the right places. Now there is a wider- 
than-ever range of Kodak copiers, each designed to 
end lines in a particular kind of high-volume job- 
stream. Including your own. Kodak representatives 
are equipped to prepare a personalized, impartial, 
computer-assisted analysis of your copier needs, with¬ 
out obligation. 

Our quality is called the best in the busi¬ 
ness. Our service is good and dependable, You prob¬ 
ably can't get a better deal. We'd like to demonstrate 
for you. 

Write: Eastman Kodak Company, 

CD9430, Rochester. NY 14650. 

Kodak copiers. They can shorten your lines. 

I’880 EA 1980 
100-yfeargtart on torpor row ~ 



















Something so special 
is meant to he shared. 


Holland’s Heineken, America’s number one imported beer. 






How you can 
enjoy tobacco 
without smoking. 


_ Just fill out the coupon below, send it in 

rree. and we’ll send you a can of mild Happy 
Days, one of America’s favorite “smokeless 
tobaccos.” My brand is Skoal. But, if you’re just 
. starting out, f'd suggest easygoing Happy Days. 

It’s so easy to enjoy. Just a pinch of mint flavored 
Happy Days between your cheek and gum gives 
you real tobacco pleasure without lighting up. 

And each can is dated for freshness. 



Zip 


Smokeless tobacco. A pinch is all it takes! 


C IWUS Tobacco Company Oder not available to minors Limited to one sampling per family 


Sideline 


by JIM KAPLAN 


UNLIKE THE PLAY. OTHELLO THE GAME 
IS THE VERY ANTITHESIS OF TRAGEDY 


A chess or bridge tournament it definitely was 
uol. At ibe finals of the U.S. OlbcJJo cham¬ 
pionships last month in New York, flashbulbs 
popped, cameras whirred and spectators 
stood within a few feet of the players. The 
competition was fierce, but never bitter. 
When finalist Jonathan Cerf made a forcing 
move in the first of two games, defending 
champion Carol Jacobs gave him a forlorn 
but affectionate smile. 

"There's so much camaraderie." said time¬ 
keeper Emily Whelan. "They even go over 
games with their opponents. Maybe it's be¬ 
cause it's a Japanese game, or maybe it just 
breeds that kind of mind." Or maybe, as 
fourth-place-finisher Roger Richards suggest¬ 
ed. the game of Othello hasn't been around 
long enough to develop big-time hostilities. 
"The bigger it gets." said Richards, "the more 
of that we'll have." 

But Othello is by no means small-time. 
Though it wasn’t imported into the U.S. un¬ 
til 1976. four million sets have been sold. The 
U.S. game even has a publication. Othello 
Quarterly, as well as a rabid following. 

The game is called Othello because it has 
as many dramatic twists as the Shakespearean 
play of that name. Players alternate placing re¬ 
versible black and white disks on a 64-square 
board, capturing one or more rows of an op¬ 
ponent’s pieces on each move. To capture, a 
player must outflank a row of the opposite 
color. For instance, if a black disk is placed 
in such a position that there is a black at ei¬ 
ther end of a row of whites, the white disks 
must be turned over to become blacks. Play 
continues until no more moves are possible, 
and the player with more disks of his des¬ 
ignated color than the opponent has of his 
color is the winner. 

Lawyers love the game, but mathemati¬ 
cians dominate it. Jacobs, a 29-year-old math 
teacher at Embry-Riddle University in Day¬ 
tona Beach. Fla., had won the two previous 
nationals and improved her game this year 
by using a computer. Cerf, 33. a son of the 
late publisher and What's My Line? panelist 
Bennett Cerf. is a New Yorker who writes 
arithmetic books for a living. Playing text¬ 
book-perfect Othello. Cerf took the U.S. title 
by whipping Jacobs 51-13.48-16. Two weeks 
later he placed second at the world tourna¬ 
ment in Rome, losing to Japanese champ Hi¬ 
roshi Inoue. Afterward. Inouc said Cerf was 
one of the toughest players he had ever faced. 
It looked like the beginning of another friend¬ 
ly rivalry in the friendly game. end 













Free for the listening! 

Session II album, valued at more than $15. 

Hear today's hot studio musicians play the sounds of tomorrow on this lavishly 
produced album. You can’t buy the Session II record, but you can get it free with 
a demonstration of this Yamaha 0R-64O component system at your Yamaha 
dealer. 

Recorded with state-of-the-art techniques for astonishingly live ambience. 
Session II is destined to become a Collector's Item. Quantities are limited, so 
don’t delay! See the Yellow Pages for the name of your Yamaha Audio Specialty 
Dealer. Offer good thru Dec. 15 at participating dealers. Offer limited to one per household. 


"We weren't seriously thinking 
of replacing our stereo. Then 
we heard Yamaha." 


“There was a noticeable difference in sound 
quality. Enough of a difference to convince us to 
own Yamaha now .” 

For almost a centuiy the Yamaha name has 
graced the best musical instruments in the world. 
It is also synonymous with audio components 
that set unmatched industry standards. 


Take the components shown—the CR-640 
receiver, the YP-B2 turntable, and the NS-244 
speakers. Each is built with the most advanced 
technology and highest quality craftsmanship. 
Their visual beauty is rich and warm. Their sound 
is distinctly natural and truly adds to the 
enjoyment you expect from listening to music. 
And the price is surprisingly affordable. 

If you already have a stereo, and it’s not 
Yamaha, you owe it to yourself to give Yamaha 
systems and components a listen. Now Is the 
time to own Yamaha. 

Plan to visit your Yamaha Audio Specialty 
Dealerthis weekend and discover the difference 
for yourself. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 



©YAMAHA 

Nippon Gakkl Co., ltd., Japan 










NOBODY ELSE HAS YOUR FINANCIAL OBJECTIVES. 
NOBODY ELSE HAS OUR FINANCIAL OBJECTIVITY. 


There's no one else on earth whose goals 
are quite the same as yours. To help 
you reach those goals, an IDS representative 
can help you put together a custom- 
tailored money plan that’s as individual 
as you are. 

'fou see, IDS doesn't just otter mutual 
funds. Nor do we just sell insurance. 

Or savings plans. At IDS, we offer all of 
these financial tools—and more. 

In fact, over the past 85 years, weVe 
had the opportunity to develop dozens 
of good money ideas. Today, an IDS repre¬ 
sentative can offer you more than 40 


proven financial services. Individually, or 
in combination. To fit your specific 
financial requirements. 

There are 3,000 IDS representatives 
from coast to coast. So there’s sure to 
be one near you and ready to help. 

With ideas. Objective ideas. That’s 
the IDS difference. 



Since 1894 


IDEAS 

TO HELP PEOPLE 
MANAGE MONEY 


For more about good money ideas, call 800-447-4700, or write Mr. John F. Kelly, 
Vice President. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., IDS Tower, Suite 26-36SI 
Minneapolis, MN 55402. In Illinois call 800 322 4400. In Alaska and Hawaii, please write. 

Equal opportunity employer M / F 




THE MORE ADVANCED YOU GET 
THE MORE ADVANCED IT GETS. 


The fully automatic OM-IO. It’s ready for full exposure control when you are. 


That time could come sooner 
than you think. 

Maybe you can’t picture it 
now, but you will after a few months 
with the Olympus OM-IO. 

That's when you'll start to find 
out just how much this fully auto¬ 
matic, focus-and-shoot SLR, which 
does just about everything for you, 
can really do for you. 

To begin with, the OM-IO 
automatic SLR gives you the option 
of dispensing with automatic. 

Which is exactly what you'll 
want to do when you become 
advanced enough to want more 
control. 

And to do it you just attach 
the optional full exposure control 
device. 

This adapter permits you to 
switch your OM-IO automatic into 
an OM-IO with full exposure control 
speeds from 1-1/1000 sec. 

On full exposure control or 
automatic, there's one other thing 
the OM-IO does for you. It gives you 
access to one of the biggest and still 
growing compact SLR System in 
the world. The Olympus System. 
VWth its three frames-per-second 
winder, its flash, its zoom, tele¬ 
photo, wide angle and fisheye 
lenses. For a start. 

If you’re interested in the kind 
of fully automatic camera a profes¬ 
sional can appreciate, write for our 
detailed brochure. 

Olympus, Woodbury, N.Y. 11797. 
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Better gas mileage. A Civic responsibility. 



When we built our first Honda Civic back in 1972, we designed it as an answer 
to the world’s transportation problems. Even that long ago, fuel economy was' 
one of our prime considerations. 

You don’t have to be an expert in international economics to 
know that in most parts of the world gasoline 
is becoming more and more expensive. All you have to do * 
is own an automobile. 

We are therefore pleased to announce that our 1980 
Honda Civic GL received an EPA rating of [36] 
estimated mpg, 49 highway mpg. That’s a nine per- .. 

cent increase over the 1979 model. 

Even without such excellent fuel economy, 1980 
would be a landmark year for the Honda ^ 

Civic. For the first time since it was introduced, the Civic has been 
completely restyled. 

Without adding so much as one inch to the overall length of the / 
car, we gave the 1980 Civic thirteen percent 
more interior space, allowing 
more legroom and 
shoulder room. 

We gave it twen¬ 
ty percent more 
window area for 
better visibility. And 
we gave the new Civic 
a longer wheelbase and 
improved suspension for a 
smoother ride. 

All this, and better gas mileage 
in the bargain. Reason enough why 
in 1980 you might want to make a 
Civic your civic responsibility. 

2HEJE3E3 

We make it simple 


1980 HONDA CIVIC GL 
1500 5-SPEED 
36 EPA ESI MPG, 49 HWV, 
MPG. USE 36 MPG FOR 
COMPARISON. V00R MILE¬ 
AGE MAY DIFFER DE¬ 
PENDING ON WEATHER. 
SPEED, AND TRIP LENGTH. 
ACTUAL HWY. MILEAGE 
WILL PROBABLY BE LESS 
THAN SHOWN. FIGURES 
ARE LOWER FOR CALIF AND 
HIGH ALTITUDE CARS, 

































Now, improve your game 2 ways! 


1. Si's Famous 
Basic Series 

What a great way to get started' 
America's sports experts guide you 
surely and simply every step of the 
way No nonsense text and clear-cut 
illustrations help you learn the basics 
and improve your game fast 
Hardcover 96 pages 
5Vx8'» S5 95 each 















































the five yard 
line and it took 
everything I 
had to drag us 
into the end 
zone. I had to 
show that kid 
■ who was boss'.' 


^ 0 tD SCOTCH VV//, 

p *oooct of scored 


,£cotch 


Over the years. Night Train and Curiy 
have seen eye to eye on very few things, 

Grand Macnish Scotch is one of them. 


FRED (CURLY) MORRISON 


DICK (NIQHT TRAIN) LANE 


Isn’t it time we met? 


PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY MAIDSTONE WINE « SPIRITS. INC . LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 


Grand Macnish Sports Flashback 


CLEVELAND. 1954-Curly 
Morrison cradled a short swing 
pass from his quarterback, faked 
the defensive end out of his 
socks, and geared into full stride 
as he saw daylight ahead. 
Morrison, his 210 pounds tilting 
forward at top speed, did not see 
Night Train Lane until the last 
second. 

Night Train, the demon 
safety, had his 210 pounds rolling 
with equal velocity when they 
collided. As the ball popped 
from Curly's grasp and he went 
spinning out of bounds, he knew 
the Night Train had punched him 
off the rails. Dick (Night Train. 
Lane gave Fred (Curly) Morrison 
a hand up, and it was as if the two 
adversaries remembered the first 
time they met. 

It was in Chicago's Wrigley 
Field, two years back (1952)'. 
Night Train was a rookie with the 


Los Angeles Rams and was on 
his way toward setting the Na¬ 
tional Football League's all-time, 
single season interception rec¬ 
ord (which still standsl. Curly, 
then a halfback with the Bears, 
came into the game in the second 
half on this brisk November day 
and immediately took a soft 
swing pass from the QB. made 
a nice fake, and rolled for day¬ 
light. Up came the voung Night 
Train, and. CRUNCH!-both 
halfback and safety-man went 
careening out of bounds. They 
tangled several times that after¬ 
noon. The Rams won. 40-24. but 
Curly and Night Train had an 
even match. 

Curly Morrison played seven 
seasons in the NFL. with the 
Chicago Bears and Cleveland 
Brow ns. Night Train Lane played 
14 years, with the Rams. Chicago 
Cardinals and Detroit Lions. 


Night Train made 
the Hall of Fame. 
He also set the rec¬ 
ord for most inter¬ 
ceptions (14 1 and most yards re¬ 
turned (29b) in a single season, 
and is second in yardage on the 
all-time list (1.2071. Night Train 
made the All Pro team five times. 

Curly was one of the NFL's 
most versatile players, contrib¬ 
uting to the success of two NFL 
Championships in Cleveland 
(1954-55). a Pro Bow l victory for 
the East in 1956 and the game 
winning touchdown against the 
College All-Stars in 1956. In 1950, 
Curly had the best punting aver¬ 
age in the NFL and in 1955 he 
had the best rushing average in 
the league. 

"1 can tell it now- because I 
don't have to face him anymore',' 
laughs Night Train. "What I ad¬ 
mired most about Curly was his 
classy style. He always looked 
good. He ran with grace and 
power. He could catch passes 
with the best of them. He could 


block and he was a great punter. 
You could hit him with every¬ 
thing you had and he'd wink or 
slap you on the butt'.' 

"Night Train? Oh, boy. Night 
Train!" says Curly Morrison. “He 
was a master at timing the ball; 
he'd strike like a snake at the 
last instant. Nobody, but nobody 
hit harder than the Train. 

"I remember the last time 
we played against him in 1956 in 
Cleveland. The Browns beat the 
Cardinals. 24-7. It was my last 
season. Just before the end of the 
game. 1 look a hand-off and bus¬ 
ted through the middle, got a 
jump on the linebacker and had 
only —you guessed it —Night 
Train to beat for a touchdown. 

We collided on 
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FIELD TESTER CAP 

This is a comfortable sportsman's billed 
cap. Black mesh (air cooled) and adjust¬ 
able to any size head, with an official 
"Jack Daniel’s Field Tester” patch on 
the front. Guaranteed to shade your eyes 
and start a lot of conversations. 
My $5.25 price includes postage 
and handling 

Send check, money order, or use Ameri¬ 
can Express. Visa or Master Charge, 
including all numbers and signature. 

(Tennessee residents add 6% sales tax ) 

For a color catalog lull ol old Tennessee items. 

. send SI 00 to above address > 


"Footloose 


GET A LOT OF OUR 
MONEY FOR JUST 
A LITTLE OF YOURS. 


Would you Invest $17.95 to learn how to spot 
housing bargains in good neighborhoods tind 
out what new cars cost dealers and what you 
should pay discover the package lours you can 
trust the pleasures and perils ot owning your 
own business what IRS auditors look lor which 
careers look best land worst! tor the 1980s how 
to invest in antiques, paintings stamps collectibles 7 

Then MONEY Magazine is lor you That $1795 
pays lor a whole year s worth—12 big issues that 
would cost $21 at the cover price To subscribe, 
just call the toll-free number below Or write 
MONEY 541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, 

Illinois 60611 

800-621-8200 
(in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 
Call Toll-Free Today to Enter 
Your MONEY Subscription. 

M51760 


by RICK TELANDER 


WHAT DO ARCARO. DIMAGGIO. LOMBARDI 
HAVE IN COMMON? A NEW HALL OF FAME 


“Here, you’ll like this," says George Randaz- 
zo, a 38-year-old Italian-American with fire 
in his eyes. Randazzo walks into a storage 
room and begins moving cardboard boxes 
around. “Now where is it?" he mutters, lift¬ 
ing a box that has lamotta inked on it and 
placing it on top of one that says colavito. 
There are many boxes, all with names writ¬ 
ten on them, basilio rests on top of Marci¬ 
ano, which is propped between c anadeo and 
diMaggio. which is perched on giardello. 

“Here we go.” says Randazzo. pulling forth 
a box labeled carnera. To his left are a row 
of headless manikins wearing sports gear. 
There is Ron Santo's No. 10 Cubs jersey. Yogi 
Berra's Yankee uniform shirt. Jake LaMotta's 
satin robe. The Green Bay Packers jacket over 
there belonged to Vince Lombardi. 

With a flourish, Randazzo pulls from the 
Carnera box a pair of enormous shoes. "Size 
18." he says proudly. Next he produces two 
dark-leather pillows—boxing gloves, actual¬ 
ly—one for each of the 6'5 V\". 260-pound 
Primo Camera's gigantic fists. 

“Now. a guy like Larry Holmes is pretty 
big." says Randazzo. again reaching into the 
box. "But can you imagine somebody who fit 
these?” He holds up a pair of boxing trunks 
large enough to gird an oil drum. "We got all 
these things from Camera's wife. We got ev¬ 
erything in here through donations, through 
talking and writing to relatives of athletes, 
friends of athletes, even the athletes them¬ 
selves. And it’s all going to be on display when 
we open up the Hall in November." 

That was a few weeks ago, and the Italian- 
American Sports Hall of Fame Museum & 
Theater, located at 7906 W. Grand Ave. in 
Elmwood Park, III., just west of Chicago, is 
now open for business. The Hall features cases 
filled with old newspaper clippings, photos, 
programs, championship belts, pads. hats, 
sweatshirts, jerseys, socks, glasses, even 
mouthpieces of nearly 300 of America’s fin¬ 
est athletes of Italian descent. There are mo¬ 
tion pictures of the athletes in action, record¬ 
ings of speeches they've made and a 100-seat 
theater where a documentary film on the Ital¬ 
ian-American sports heritage is shown. 

The Italian-American Sports Hall of Fame 
Museum & Theater? Is this. ahem, something 
wc really need? A valid question, perhaps, 
though not for Randazzo. president and co¬ 
founder. with his friend Joe Granata. of the 
Hall. Three years ago Randazzo quit his job 
as a buyer for an electronics firm to work on 
the nonprofit, tax-exempt project full time. 



“Actually, it all began when I was a kid sav¬ 
ing boxing pictures." he says. “A few years 
ago I thought about having my collection pub¬ 
lished and calling it A Pictorial History of 
Italian Ring Heroes. Then 1 thought of start¬ 
ing an Italian-American Boxing Hall of Fame. 
Then we had a big dinner honoring Italian- 
American boxers, and it was so successful that 
a couple of us figured, why not start a hall of 
fame for all Italian-American athletes?" 

The point, says Randazzo. is not to cham¬ 
pion one ethnic group over another, but to 
counteract negative publicity—"that gang- 
ster-Mafia image people have of Italians"— 
and to entertain at the same time. “The Hall 
is for everybody to enjoy," he says. 

There’s no denying the contributions Ital- 
ian-Americans have made in the sports world. 
In football they've given us such stars as Char¬ 
ley Trippi, Leo Nomcllini. Gino Marchetti 
and Daryle Lamonica. In baseball there have 
been, among many, many others, the DiMag¬ 
gio brothers. Carl Furillo, Joe Torre and Lee 
Mazzilli: in basketball Forest (Red) DiBernar- 
di. who in 1921 was called “the world's great¬ 
est basketball player," and Hank Luisetti, the 
first man to score 50 points in a college game. 
“We've got the ball,” says Randazzo. 

The Hall of Fame has exhibits honoring 
Willie Mosconi (pool). Eddie Arcaro (horse 
racing). Phil Esposito (hockey). Angelo Tru- 
lio (handball), golfs Gene Sarazen (n6 Sar- 
acini), and Sue Digitale (women’s pro bas¬ 
ketball). Even the umps are represented; one 
of the manikins wears NFL referee Tony Sac¬ 
co's striped shirt. 

The great boxers with Italian names are 
there, of course: the two Rockys—Marciano 
and Graziano—Carmen Basilio. Jake LaMot- 
ta. And so are the fighters whose Anglicized 
names make them sound like interlopers: Wil¬ 
lie Pep (Guilcrmo Papaleo), Lou Ambers 
(Luigi D'Ambrosio), Joey Maxim (Guiscppe 
Antonio Berardinelli). 

What qualifies one as an Italian-American 
athlete? Well, says Randazzo. you must have 
some Italian blood and be able to prove it. 
What about boxer Mike Rossman. whose real 
name is DiPiano but who took his mother’s 
maiden name and promotes himself as “The 
Jewish Bomber"? “I guess in the long run 
we'll sort of let the athlete himself decide if 
he wants to join the Hall." says Randazzo. 

Someday, one suspects, the American melt¬ 
ing pot will make most ethnic delineations ob¬ 
solete. but Randazzo doesn't expect that to 
happen soon. He even envisions moving the 
Hall to a larger building in downtown Chi¬ 
cago and eventually changing the name to 
The Italian-American Sports and Performing 
Arts Hall of Fame, which would include en¬ 
tertainers as well as athletes. A few names. 
George? 

"Well, how about Frank Sinatra, Jimmy 
Duraruc. Tony Bennett. Vic Damone, Liza 
Minnelli.... I could goon." 

Thank you, George. eno 
















10 mg "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Real’s new golden leaf tobacco blend does it. 
Tastes richer... mellower... more satisfying. 
A taste that’s pure gold. 

The smoking man’s low tar 


"Taste Real's new golden taste! 
Richer...mellower than before” 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 















Chevrolet Monte Carlo 
You’ve never seen the 


An impressive statement, you say? 

Slip behind the wheel of the new 
Monte Carlo for 1980. Run your hand 
along its rich new look of vinyl wood-grain. 
Take in its elegant new upholsterings. 

Then turn the key. Feel yourself 
propelled by a new standard 3.8 Liter 
(229 Cu. In.) V6 engine’ with greater 
power output than last year’s standard 
engine. A sensation you can multiply 
with the new available turbocharged V6 
for 1980. 

And. as you drive, remind yourself 
that automatic transmission and power 
steering are standard this year. And 
that it all comes together in a Monte 
Carlo with impressive EPA estimates 
for 1980. 




Monte Carlo’s new Special Custom interior 
auailahle for 1980 And underneath that, the 
quiet comfort of a cushion-mounted full- 
penmeter frame. 


REMEMBER: Compare these estimates to estimated 
MPG of other cars. Your mileage may vary 
depending on speed, trip length and weather. 
Actual highway mileage will probably be less than 
the estimated highway fuel economy, Monte Carlo 
is equipped with GM built engines produced by 
various divisions. See your dealer for details. 

The Chevy price makes 
it look even better. 

Which is perhaps the most exciting 
aspect of Monte Carlo’s impressive new 
features and driving delights for 1980. 

They all come to you for the price of 
a Chevrolet. 

See your Chevy dealer about buying 
or leasing the new Monte Carlcj. 

You've never seen a Monte Carlo 
quite like it before 



’Not available in California where a 231 
Cu. In. V6 is standard. 

















for1980. 
likes of it before. 



IVanf to take the sun. moon and store along 
lor the nde 7 Just remooe Monte Carlo's 
available glass roof panels. 


The nch new look of vinyl wood grain 
accents on the instrument panel 
to make Monte Carlo's new 
er to read instruments look even better 
to you. 


New available 38 Liter turbocharged V6 
engine for passing acceleration on demand. 
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he had “no specific evidence” on a re¬ 
port that athletes at Cal, UCLA, South¬ 
ern Cal and Oregon State may have 
found it convenient to pick up credits 
by taking similar extension courses. 


edited by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


STUNG BY A SWARM OF Bt 

Short of somebody letting the air out of 
the ball, what more can possibly happen 
to further deflate Arizona State’s foot¬ 
ball program? While reports circulated 
in Phoenix last week that soon there will 
be even more shocking revelations of 
wrongdoing at Arizona State, the Pac- 
10 dealt the Sun Devils yet another harsh 
blow by ruling that the school had used 
eight ineligible players this season and or¬ 
dering it to forfeit its three conference 
victories. That done. Arizona State of¬ 
fered to forfeit its two nonconference 
wins, transforming its 5-4 record to 0-9. 
Playing without the eight men. the Sun 
Devils then beat West Virginia 42-7 Sat¬ 
urday night. With two games remaining, 
they thus had a 1-9 record to show for 
their scandal-ridden football season. 

The Pac-lO’s investigation of the eight 
Arizona Slate players centered on trans¬ 
fer credits they received last summer 
from Rocky Mountain College, a small 
school in Billings, Mont, that offers more 
than two dozen extension courses at var¬ 
ious locations in the Los Angeles area. 
The Sun Devil players had each received 
a B grade for a three-credit course en¬ 
titled Remediation of Reading. Mathe¬ 
matics and Language for the Exceptional 
Child. But conference officials say that 
the players never attended class and 
failed to complete any other work in the 
course. 

One of the eight players, Arthur (Tur¬ 
tle) Lane, told The Arizona Republic that 
he had been enrolled in the course by 
John Rehfield. the academic adviser in 
the Sun Devils’ athletic department. Lane 
said he was told that it was a correspon¬ 
dence course and that he needed only to 
write a term paper to pass. He said that 
he never actually wrote such a paper and 
that he and other players had asked Reh¬ 
field about this, “but every time he would 
say, ‘It's O.K., it's been taken care of.’ ” 
Lane said he had since learned that some¬ 
body had forged his name to register him 
in the course. 

According to officials at Rocky Moun¬ 


tain College, more than 80 students took 
the course in a rented classroom in a Bap¬ 
tist church in the Los Angeles commu¬ 
nity of Gardena. The course was designed 
for certified teachers, but Wiley Bowers, 
the instructor, admitted to Si’s Jack To¬ 
bin that “there were so many people, we 
didn’t pay as much attention [to wheth¬ 
er students met the qualifications for the 
course] as we would have normally.” 
Bowers said that stand-ins must have reg¬ 
istered for the Arizona State athletes and 
signed in for them each day. “Someone 
was there," Bowers insisted. As for how 
grades were determined. Bowers said, 
"Students keep their papers. I would go 
around and check them and give them a 
grade—see what they were doing. " 

Rehfield would not comment on 
Lane’s claim that he had told players that 
term-paper requirements “had been tak¬ 
en care of.” He did say he had collected 
fees for the course from players and had 
asked Rocky Mountain College to send 
transcripts to Arizona State. He also said 
that Frank Kush. Arizona State's deposed 
coach, had told him “my job was to get 
our players eligible or I’d be fired." Al¬ 
though Kush has denied any knowledge 
of irregularities involving the course. The 
Phoenix Gazette quoted an unidentified 
assistant coach as saying. “Kush was to¬ 
tally aware of it. He was consulted be¬ 
cause it was a somewhat questionable 
deal." Kush was suspended as the Sun 
Devil coach last month for allegedly ly¬ 
ing to school officials after Kevin Rut¬ 
ledge, an ex-Arizona State player had 
filed a $1.1-million law suit in which he 
accused Kush of having hit him. Kush 
has filed a $40-million damage suit 
against Arizona State and others. 

The Sun Devil forfeits were unwel¬ 
come to Southern Cal. which had a 
5-0-1 record and seemingly had the Pac- 
10 title and a Rose Bowl berth sewed 
up. Because the forfeits turned Washing¬ 
ton’s loss to Arizona State into a win, 
the Huskies now have a 6-1 record and 
are back in contention. Meanwhile, Pac- 
10 Executive Director Wiles Hallock said 


SAVING SPACE ON THE SPACEMAN 

No, it wasn't a case of the censors find¬ 
ing anything offensive in the baseball box 
scores this past season. That BLeep that 
kept showing up was simply shorthand 
for Bill Lee. the pitcher. 

HOLIDAY HINTS 

Kareem Abdul-Jabbar hopes to receive 
Oriental rugs for Christmas, while Los 
Angeles Laker teammate Magic Johnson 
has his heart set on a new stereo. Dis¬ 
tance swimmer Diana Nyad will be look¬ 
ing for a portable Dictaphone under her 
Christmas tree. John McEnroe would like 
nothing better for Christmas than, for a 



change, a "good press." Tom Landry 
yearns for a third Super Bowl victory. 
Bill Rodgers for any kind of Olympic 
medal. Bruce Jenncr wants socks and 
more drawer space for his T shirts. May¬ 
be Jenner can solve his space problem 
by playing Santa to New York Jet Quar¬ 
terback Richard Todd, who is hoping to 
receive some T shirts for Christmas be¬ 
cause, "I can never get enough of them." 

These holiday shopping lips come 
courtesy of Dayton's, a Minneapolis- 
based department-store chain that asked 
celebrities what they wanted for Christ¬ 
mas as a way of publicizing a comput¬ 
erized registry in which customers could 
list desired gifts. Happily, the concerns 
of some of the athletes who responded 
went beyond themselves. Jean-Claude 
continued 
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Sue and Paul 
will face a 
lot of money 
problems. But 
medical bills 
probably won’t 
be one of them. 



They’re two of 
179,000,000 people 
protected by 
health insurance. 

Just about everybody faces medical 
expenses sooner or later. But that's much less 
of a worry for some people than others. For 9 
out of 10 people in this country, as a matter of 
fact. The ones protected by health insurance. 

And the 142,000.000 major medical policy 
holders who are protected against extreme 
medical expenses have even less to worry 
about. 

Health insurance is meeting the needs of 
the times in other ways. too. 

Like expanded coverage. Now more and 
more policies cover dentistry, psychiatry, home 
and preventive care, and second opinions for 
surgery. 

And we're confronting the pressing 
problem of costs. Health insurance people are 
enthusiastically behind money-saving ideas like 
better planning of facilities and services, 
alternate methods of treatment, review of 
hospital budgets. And we're active in programs 
for preventive care and health education. 

A lot's been accomplished. But there's still 
a lot to do. So we'll keep working till the 
promise of “good health care for everyone that 
everyone can afford" becomes a reality. 

If you'd like to know more about the ways 
health insurance meets family needs, we've 
put together a booklet called All About Health 
Insurance. For a free copy, write the Health 
Insurance Institute. Dept. 18,1850 K Street 
NW, Washington. DC 20006. 


THE HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 
AMERICA 

Let's Keep Health Care Healthy. 


SCORECARD continued 


Killy said that what he wanted for Christ¬ 
mas was “peace on earth.” while soccer 
goalie Shep Messing hoped for a long, 
happy life for his new daughter. Manda. 
Mickey Mantle wanted the world’s hun¬ 
gry children to receive turkey dinners, 
and Red Auerbach asked for “good 
health and happiness for all." 

It remained for Lynn Swann to show 
that it is possible to dream big both for 
oneself and others. What did the Pitts¬ 
burgh Steeler wide receiver want for 
Christmas? “A Gulfstream II airplane 
complete with two reliable pilots.” 
Swann replied. “Also, an end to poverty 
and starvation around the world.” 

EQUAL TIME 

Last week it was mentioned in this space 
that except for the Denver Broncos, Col¬ 
orado's professional and college teams 
had fallen on hard times and that fans 
there might be templed to escape by go¬ 
ing skiing in the Rockies, where snow 
was plentiful. On Friday the following 
wire arrived from Si’s Detroit correspon¬ 
dent, Jerry Green, who had been urging 
us to run a similar item about his city’s 
athletic troubles. Green’s message: “Yes, 
but Denver has only one last-place team. 
We have three [Red Wings, Lions and 
Pistons]. Denver has one with a winning 
record. It snowed here Thursday but 
didn’t stick. Tomorrow, Michigan loses 
to Ohio State. Lousy choice.” 

MORE AIR THAN AIRING 

Last month Ed Garvey, executive direc¬ 
tor of the NFL Players’ Association, 
wrote to his union's player representa¬ 
tives requesting authorization to issue a 
press release complaining about the rel¬ 
atively few off-field NFL jobs held by 
. blacks. Although football doesn’t have 
the worst record in pro sports when it 
comes to hiring blacks—baseball, for 
one, has fewer black executives (score- 
card, Oct. 8) —Garvey correctly divined 
that the NFL has nothing to brag about, 
either. As he pointed out, no NFL club 
has ever hired a black general manager, 
and currently there are fewer than a doz¬ 
en blacks among the 200-plus assistant 
coaches. The NFL has had a black head 
coach, but that was so long ago—Fritz 
Pollard with the Hammond Pros in 1922- 
25—that it hardly counts. 

But Garvey’s proposed press release 
was unnecessarily inflammatory. It de¬ 
scribed the NFL as “a monument to rac¬ 
ism,” a word that is used very loosely 


these days. It also implied that Pete Ro- 
zelle was guilty of conscious discrimina¬ 
tion and demagogically dismissed the 
commissioner’s recent establishment of 
a scholarship fund for black sportswriters 
as an action that “belongs in the Chutz¬ 
pah Hall of Fame.” The proposed press 
release was accompanied by a letter in 
which Garvey wondered rhetorically 
whether former All-Pro Defensive Back 
Willie Wood might not be qualified to 
coach in the NFL and then answered, 
“Not qualified, my ass.” Garvey further 
assailed Rozelle for levying a $2,000 fine 
against the New England Patriots’ Ray¬ 
mond Clayborn, who is black, following 
an altercation with a “white Boston Irish 
sportswriter.” Garvey preposterously 
equated this punishment with racial in¬ 
justice in South Africa. 

NFL player reps have not yet voted 
on the release, but The Boston Globe 
published the release and Garvey’s let¬ 
ter last week. Rozelle promptly attacked 
Garvey as “hysterical,” a characteriza¬ 
tion that seemed all the more warranted 
when Garvey in turn claimed that the 
NFL had intercepted his correspondence 
and leaked it to the press. He offered no 
evidence to support this charge. 

Later in the week Garvey and Rozelle 
got into a brief and welcome exchange 
about how the NFL’s minority hiring 
practices compare with those in business. 
But Garvey’s overblown remarks had 
dampened hopes for any kind of useful 
probe into the paucity of blacks in key 
NFL positions and possible ways to cor¬ 
rect the situation. That’s a shame, be¬ 
cause the issues he ostensibly was trying 
to raise deserve a reasoned airing. 

GETTING MAXIMUM VALUE 

Willie Stargell and Keith Hernandez fin¬ 
ished in a tie for the National League’s 
Most Valuable Player award, the first 
MVP dead heat ever in either league. 
Stargell would have won outright but for 
the fact that four of the 24 members of 
the Baseball Writers Association of 
America voting for the award didn’t see 
fit to name the Pittsburgh slugger to any 
of the 10 places on their ballots. Their 
shared oversight was not nearly as shock¬ 
ing as it might have been if anybody knew 
what "Most Valuable Player” means. 

Confusion has reigned ever since the 
BWAA introduced its MVP awards in 
1931. In 1941, for example, Ted Williams 
was the American League’s "best” play¬ 
er, batting .406,49 points better than Joe 


DiMaggio. But DiMaggio hit safely in 56 
consecutive games, his Yankees won the 
pennant, and he was named the MVP. ap¬ 
parently on the theory that the star of a 
pennant winner is more "valuable” than 
the star of an also-ran. By contrast, two 
years ago Rod Carew was the American 
League’s “best” player with a .388 av¬ 
erage, but his Minnesota Twins had only 
the seventh-best record in the league. He 
won the MVP award anyway. On other 
occasions, vague where-would-the-team- 
have-been-without-him considerations 
have swayed voters. Thus the Chicago 
Cubs’ Hank Sauer was the MVP in 1952. 
though he was neither the National 
League’s "best” player nor on a pennant 
winner; rather, he led a team that would 
have finished in the cellar without him 
to a fifth-place finish. 

This year Hernandez was the Nation¬ 
al League’s “best” player, with a .344 av¬ 
erage and 116 runs scored, both tops in 
the league, and 105 runs batted in for 
the third-place Cardinals. Stargell hit 
only .281 with 60 runs and 82 RBIs. But 
he also hit 32 homers and led the Pirates 
to the East Division title. So which play¬ 
er deserved to win in the balloting, which 
took place before Stargcll’s playoff and 
World Series heroics? Jack Lang, the 
BWAA’s secretary-treasurer, admits that 
it depends on your idea of what MVP 
means. “We have no definition,” Lang 
says. “You give me a good definition in 
four sentences and I’ll use it.” 

Any suggestions? 

OUTCASTS 

A tourist from Jacksonville. Robert Mc¬ 
Dowell. was traveling in Northern Ire¬ 
land recently when he noticed a sign at 
a motel entrance reading no football 
COACHES. McDowell naturally wondered 
what local Hayesian or Kushian outrag¬ 
es could possibly have resulted in such a 
sweeping prohibition. It took a moment 
for him to realize that the sign referred 
to buses carrying soccer fans. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Edward Bennett Williams, new owner 
of the Baltimore Orioles, on why he has 
been inactive in the free-agent market: "I 
believe there are certain things that can¬ 
not be bought: loyalty, friendship, health, 
love and an American League pennant." 

• Muhammad Ali. to a seatmate during 

a turbulent flight from Atlanta to Los An¬ 
geles: "This plane isn’t going to crash. 
I’m on it.” eno 
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Mustang 3-door 


Certified bytheU.S. Auto Club 
as a sports car. 

USAC put Mustang 
AwaSuA through a series of 
Jl tests against a num- 
ber of popular sports 
cars. Mustang's per¬ 
formance earned it official USAC 
certification. 


Sports car performance. 
Impressive fuel economy. 

Every standard Mustang otters 
the advantages of a sports car. 
Yet delivers the high mileage of a 
4-cylinder engine 

For comparison. Your MPG WP ° 

mpg may differ depending on speed, dis¬ 
tance and weather. Actual hwy mpg will 
probably be lower. Calif, mpg is lower. 


Mustang 2-door 


* 5,250 


Sticker price as shown excluding title, 
taxes and destination charges 


Design your own Mustang. 

Besides impressive standard 
features like modified McPher¬ 
son front suspension and rack & 
pinion steering. Mustang can be 
personalized with options like 
Michelin TRX radial tires, forged 
aluminum wheels or the ele¬ 
gance of a Mustang Ghia. 

Mustang. A sports / 
carforthe80’s. H 

Whether you buy or \U^ 7 
lease a Mustang, ask ^ s 
your Ford Dealer about i / 

the Extended Service |j| 

^ an - Better Ideas for 

the 80s. FORD. 

FORD MUSTANG 


FORD DIVISION 
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In the gamewinning play. Jim Laughlin (5) blocked Bryan Virgil's kick deft) Todd Bell (25) picked up the bounding ball and joyously ran it into the end zone 


BLOCK MRTY 


A blocked punt earned Ohio State 
a win over Michigan, and its first 
trip to Pasadena in four years 


by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


CONTINUED 
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BLOCK PARTY continued 


A dversity manifests itself in different 
ways. For example, if you awake in 
the morning face down on the pavement, 
that’s a hint it's probably not going to be 
a real good day for you. Ohio State 
Quarterback Art Schlichter got a similar 
signal last fall when, as an 18-year-old 
freshman playing in his first college game, 
he threw five interceptions and ended up 
face down a whole lot while the Buck¬ 
eyes took an ignominious 19-0 thrashing 
from Penn State. Of his 26 passing at¬ 
tempts. he completed 12 to guys wear¬ 
ing shirts that matched his. “I’d have had 
a hcckuva percentage if they had just 
counted all the balls 1 threw that were 
caught by someone." he says. On that 
same long afternoon, he rushed for minus 
15 yards. 

Reflecting the other day on the bad 
times. Schlichter said. “The important 
thing to understand is that you always 
have to go through adversity to get to 
the good." Last Saturday on a gloriously 
sun-kissed November day in Ann Arbor. 
Schlichter (pronounced Schlee-ster) 
completed the climb from the Valley of 


Despair to the summit of Mount Ecstasy. 

Before the largest crowd ever to see a 
regular-season college game—106.255— 
Schlichter hit on 12 of 22 passes for 196 
yards to lead the Buckeyes to a thrilling 
18-15 triumph over Michigan. It was 
Ohio Stale’s first win over the Wolver¬ 
ines since 1975: it was also the first time 
since then that the Bucks have even 
scored a touchdown on their Most Hat¬ 
ed Rival. Thus, surprising Ohio State 
completed the regular season undefeated 
and earned a berth in the Rose Bowl, 
where its opponent probably will be 
Southern California (9-0-1). Michigan, 
inheriting Ohio State’s role of late, will 
be on the bowl season undercard, hav¬ 
ing accepted an offer to meet North Car¬ 
olina (6-3-1) in the Gator Bowl. 

In the process of spearheading Ohio 
State's resurgence. Schlichter has made 
a case for himself as the nation's pre¬ 
eminent quarterback and the winter- 
book favorite for the 1980 Heisman. 
And he still has two more years to play 
for Ohio State. But is Art Schlichter a 
great quarterback? 


Art considers the question, then says 
softly. “He wishes he could be." 

Wish no more. Arthur. For as Mich¬ 
igan Coach Bo Schembechler conceded 
in the gloom of defeat. “Schlichter makes 
the difference." 

Not that Bo is surprised. After all. it 
was only two years ago that Art and his 
parents were guests of Schembechler at 
this same game when Michigan was put¬ 
ting on a recruiting rush to get the young 
man from Miami Trace High School in 
Bloomingburg. Ohio to matriculate at 
Ann Arbor. But. as Schlichter says. "You 
can’t underestimate the thrill of playing 
at Ohio State University for Ohio kids." 

Nor can Ohio State underestimate the 
thrill of having Schlichter play for it. Fred 
Zechman, Schlichter’s high school coach, 
now in his first year as a Buckeye as¬ 
sistant in charge of quarterbacks and re¬ 
ceivers. says. “He's a passer who can run 
and a runner who can pass." He’s also 
smart and durable, and getting smarter 
every day. Zechman recalls a time in high 
school when Schlichter checked off a play 
called by the coach, then threw an inter- 



ln the first quarter Michigan disdained a field-goal attempt on fourth down from the Buckeye one. but Washington (IS) stopped Hewlett shy of the goal line 











ception. Zechman summoned his protege 
off the field and bellowed. “If I get fired, 
it's going to be because of one of my 
dumb calls, not one of yours. Now get 
out there and call my plays." But there 
is a chemistry between the two. Indeed, 
in high school and college games in which 
Zechman has coached and Schlichter has 
quarterbacked, their record is 39-0-1. 

Art’s father. Max. who farms 1.000 
acres—corn, soybeans, wheat—near 
Washington Court House, says of his son. 
"When he was four years old. 1 knew he 
was different. With a basketball, most lit¬ 
tle kids slap at it. He dribbled it.” Art’s fa¬ 
naticism for games involving various 
kinds of balls meant the family home was 
decorated in Early Broken. Late Bent and 
Smudged Provincial. His mother. Mila, 
once tried to raise African violets but 
gave up w hen none proved strong enough 
to withstand Arthur and his games. "If 
he’s still, he’s ill.” says Mila. 

By sixth grade. Schlichter says, he 
sensed he might have some athletic abil¬ 
ity. How so? "I scored all the points.’’ 
And by seventh grade he could look at 


three receivers at once, an ability usu¬ 
ally not acquired until college, if then. A 
recruiter marveled at his talents but won¬ 
dered how Schlichter was to get along 
with. Said Miami Trace Athletic Direc¬ 
tor Dick Hill. "No problem. We haven’t 
told him yet how good he is." 

But such talent couldn't be hidden. 
When former Ohio State Coach Woody 
Hayes visited. Schlichter was concerned 
that he wouldn't gel a chance to pass in 
Woody’s run-dominated offense. Said 
Hayes. “In time, we will vary our of¬ 
fense." That was hardly an all-out com¬ 
mitment to a passing game, but it was 
good enough for Schlichter. 

When Schlichter arrived at Columbus 
last year, happy limes did not immedi¬ 
ately ensue. Although it was kept hid¬ 
den from the public, there was a revolt 
of sorts by black players in preseason 
practice w hen Schlichter was installed as 
starting quarterback ahead of the black 
incumbent. Rod Gerald, who was shift¬ 
ed to split end. Complicating all this was 
that Hayes’ concept of a passing offense 
too often consisted of sending out one re- 

conimued 



A sack cost Michigan 10 yards—and Hewlett 









Ohio Stale 's first TD against Michigan since 75 came as Hunter nabbed a tipped pass Replacing Hewlett. Wangler rallied Michigan with a TD 


BLOCK PARTY continued 

ceiver. which can make a quarterback's 
life trying. The Buckeyes struggled to a 
7-4-1 record, Schlichter threw a de¬ 
pressing 21 interceptions, and Hayes got 
fired for taking out his frustrations on a 
Clemson linebacker in a 17-15 Gator 
Bowl loss. 

Earle Bruce, the former Iowa State 
coach, took over at Columbus to thun¬ 
derous skepticism. “Let's face it.” says 
Linebacker Jim Laughlin. “everybody 
had their doubts about Coach Bruce.” 

No more. Schlichter has erupted into 
stardom—his father says. "Arthur isn’t 
fooling when he says he likes pressure sit¬ 
uations”—and Bruce has been one step 
short of miraculous. Injuries have beset 
the team, but Bruce has proved to be a 
magician at disguising the consequent 
weak points. Both of his starting flank¬ 
ers have missed games because of inju- 
’ries: the tailback was lost for the season; 
others dropped out and no-names took 
over. Bruce even switched Paul Camp¬ 
bell. his fullback and the Bucks' leading 
ground-gainer, to tight end for the UCLA 
game. Malcontents of last year, notably 
Middle Guard Tim Sawicki. have come 
on like gangbusters. 

Bruce has managed the delicate feat 
of tiptoeing around Hayes. Make no mis¬ 
take. Woody still holds office in Colum¬ 
bus: as Acting God. He is widely defend¬ 
ed. deferred to and feared. Before the 
Michigan game. Bruce asked him to 
speak to the team; Woody did- But Bruce 
made it clear from the start that he is his 
own man. a different man. Bruce con¬ 


fers freely with the press, and so do his 
staff and players. They've become abso¬ 
lute chatterboxes. No longer do headsets 
fly on the sidelines. No longer does emo¬ 
tion overrule strategy. The yard markers 
are safe from abuse. Times, they have a- 
changed. “If we had been told to go out 
last year and win one for Woody." says 
one player, “we would have lost 60-0." 

The fact that things are different—that 
there is an unmistakable new spirit at 
Ohio State—explains why the Buckeyes 
arrived in Ann Arbor undefeated and left 
in the same condition. It was not. how¬ 
ever. easy. 

For openers. Schembechler had given 
his Wolverines a new look. too. He start¬ 
ed a freshman quarterback. Rich Hew¬ 
lett. whose total game experience until 
Saturday had been mopping up to the 
tune of four rushes and two incomplete 
passes against Wisconsin. "Our offense 
had been tailing off.” said Schembechler. 
“and I wanted to try to do something 
about it." Too. Schembechler had had 
uneven luck alternating B. J. Dickey, who 
can run the option well but passes poor¬ 
ly. and John Wangler. who throws ropes, 
but to whom running the option is one 
of life's mysteries. Four weeks ago. Dick¬ 
ey was - hurt and he has been out of ac¬ 
tion since. Wangler alone was no ball of 
fire: thus the nod to Hewlett. 

After a Schlichter pass was intercepted 
with 6:57 to play in the first quarter (it 
was only his fifth interception all year). 
Hewlett drove Michigan from the Ohio 
State 31 to a third and one on the Buck¬ 


eyes' two. But an option keeper by Hew¬ 
lett got nowhere, and on fourth and one. 
the usually conservative Schembechler 
disdained the gimme field goal and or¬ 
dered up another option. Again the Buck¬ 
eyes held. 

Just three plays later, operating out of 
his own end /one. Schlichter had to use 
all his wit and guile to elude being tack¬ 
led for a safely. Scrambling adroitly, he 
spotted Calvin Murray for a 25-yard 
completion. Thus were two big oppor¬ 
tunities blown by Michigan. 

The fun part of the Buckeyes' day 
started with 11:30 to go in the second 
quarter. Michigan went into punt forma¬ 
tion at fourth and seven on its own 36. 
Bryan Virgil faked the kick and threw 
what was recorded as a pass, but w'hich 
looked more like a hot-dog wrapper 
caught in the breeze as the ball fluttered 
harmlessly to the artificial turf. Such dar¬ 
ing was un-Bo-like but. as it turned out. 
Michigan was not fatally hurt just then. 
The Wolverine defense denied Ohio 
State a first down, and Vlade Janak- 
ievski’s 46-yard field-goal attempt was 
wide to the right. 

But on Ohio Slate's next possession, 
which featured some nifty running by 
third-team Tailback Jim Gayle, who 
gained 72 yards on the day. the Buck¬ 
eyes finally squeezed out a 23-yard field 
goal by Janakievski to make it 3-0 with 
3:48 to play in the half. 

At which point Wangler came in for 
Hewlett, who had injured his left ankle, 
and on his fifth play Wangler threw' a 
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bomb, but then the Buckeyes swarmed all over him 


spectacular pass to freshman Anthony 
Carter for a 59-yard touchdown. But 
then, with only 1:30 left in the half, Schli- 
chter put on a display of masterful pass¬ 
ing. Throwing into the teeth of the Wol¬ 
verines' prevent defense, he drove the 
Bucks 72 yards in eight plays, ultimately 
settling for Janakievski's second field 
goal, a 25-yarder. 

In the third quarter Schlichter finally 


got it done. On third down at the Mich¬ 
igan 18. he unloaded a pass toward Split 
End Chuck Hunter racing for the corner 
flag. Defensive Back Mike Jolly tipped 
the ball, but Hunter reached out with his 
left hand and somehow held on even as 
he tumbled to the ground at the corner 
nf the end zone. The long TD drought 
was over. Said Hunter, with a straight 
face. “I was playing for the lip." But Jolly 
intercepted a pass for a 2-point conver¬ 
sion attempt, so the score was Ohio State 
12. Michigan 7. 

Wangler trotted back on the field and 
again connected with Carter, this time 
for a 66-yard gainer. Five plays later. 
Roosevelt Smith rammed the ball barely 
across the goal line from the one to put 
the Wolverines back on top. Smith took 
it in for a 2-point conversion to put Mich¬ 
igan ahead 15-12. 

Then disaster struck the Wolverines. 
With 11:21 to play in the game. Virgil 
came in to punt from his own 38. Ten 
Ohio Stale players massed at the line of 
scrimmage, intent on blocking the kick 
instead of setting up a runback. It was 
Linebacker Laughlin who came through 
the left side untouched to block the kick. 
He had been crashing in through the right 
all year, but Bruce decided to switch him. 
guessing that Michigan would have been 
prepared for him in his normal route. 


Laughlin leaped and the ball hit both 
forearms. Buckeye Safety Vince Skillings 
tried to pick up the ball but only kicked 
it, and it wobbled toward the goal, be¬ 
fore taking a big hop directly into the 
arms of Ohio State Linebacker Todd Bell, 
who ran it in from the 18-yard line. After¬ 
ward a grinning Bell wore a button that 
read praise the lord. Michigan was 
doomed when Ohio State—thanks again 
to some astute Schlichter quarterbacking 
and running—controlled the ball for 
all but 17 seconds of the last 5:24. All 
told. Ohio State had gained 432 yards to 
Michigan’s 298. 

Afterward, Schembechler said. "The 
point is that our kicking game has 
been disastrous. With a decent kicker, 
well. I don’t say we’d be undefeated 
[the Wolverines are 8-31. but we’d 
sure be better. I’ll tell you. if 1 were the 
greatest high school kicker in the coun¬ 
try. I’d contact Schembechler. because 
he’s definitely interested." 

Meanwhile, back on the farm. Mila 
Schlichter was asked how good she thinks 
her boy Art is, and she said. "I just 
hope he’s a good person.’’ For his part. 
Art put his feet up. his days of adversity 
well behind him. and smiled his un¬ 
affected all-American hero smile. “All 
this is a dream come true." he said. "Is 
that corny?” Nope. end 



Everything, including the Buckeye cheerleaders, came up roses at Michigan Stadium where Coach Earle Bruce proved he was a budding genius. 





THE BROAD ST. BULLIES 
CLEAN UP THEIR ACT 


T he hottesi ticket in Philadelphia 
these days is the one to an off-Broad 
Street revival of a popular mid-’70s show. 
Featuring some snappy cast changes, a 
new director and a few plot twists. “Fly¬ 
ers 1979-80“ has opened its NHL run 
with a 13-1-2 record and drawn rave re¬ 
views from the critics. Of course, the 
original version also was a smash, but in 
a more literal sense: battered bodies and 
penalties galore were the rule as Phil¬ 
adelphia won the Stanley Cup in 1974 
and 1975 and earned the nickname Broad 
Street Bullies. 

But the current Flyers scarcely resem¬ 
ble their brawling forebears. The new 
Flyers take—but don't break—the body, 
pile up wins like poker chips and aver- 


Once renowned as a rock 'em. sock 'em 
dub, the Philadelphia Flyers are now 
winning with speed, skill and finesse 

by KATHY BLUMENSTOCK 


age 17 penalty minutes per game. On one 
occasion, the old Flyers took 18 penal¬ 
ties in a single period. 

“Sure we've changed," says Bobby 
Clarke. “Part of it is because hockey has 
changed so much—the Russian influ¬ 
ence. the Canadiens’ style. But our per¬ 
sonnel is different, too. with different tal¬ 
ents. We used to play very physical, 
tough, defensive hockey, because that’s 
what won games. Now the emphasis has 


shifted. You can’t compare this year’s 
Flyers to any other Flyer team.” 

No. you can’t. Gone are Bernie Par¬ 
ent. Gary Dornhocfcr. Don Saleski, Dave 
(Hammer) Schultz. People named Bathe. 
Barnes, Busniuk. Peeters. Linseman and 
Propp are now on the roster. Gone is 
Fred (The Fog) Shero. replaced behind 
the bench by jut-jawed, cigar-smoking 
Pat Quinn. Gone. too. is Kate Smith, 
whose Cod Bless America was the Flyer 
theme song for nine years. Now the pre¬ 
game anthem is The Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner. via a recording by Canadian tenor 
Roger Doucet. 

The recasting and remodeling job 
didn't occur overnight. In 1976, Mon¬ 
treal routed oncc-dominant Philadelphia 
4-0 in the Stanley Cup finals, signaling 
hockey’s return to a skating game. The 
Flyers were unprepared for such a turn¬ 
about. “We didn’t panic after losing to 
Montreal.” says General Manager Keith 
Allen, the chief architect of the Flyer re¬ 
construction, “but we did realize we’d 
have to make decisions about established 
players who, while good enough, were 
not likely to improve much.” 

After the Flyers lost to Boston in the 

1977 semifinals. Philadelphia established 
the Maine Mariners of the American 
League as its private farm team. The Mar¬ 
iners began to pay for themselves imme¬ 
diately. winning two straight Calder Cup 
championships. Meanwhile, the Flyers 
floundered again in 1977-78, failing to 
win their divisional title for the first time 
in five years, and lost to Boston in the 

1978 playoffs. 

At that point. Shero left to become 
the guru of the New York Rangers, and 
a trial-and-error housecleaning began. 
Maine Coach Bob McCammon was pro¬ 
moted to the head job in Philadelphia, 
but he returned to the Mariners 50 games 
into the 1978-79 season and was replaced 
by his successor in Maine. Quinn, one 
of Shero’s assistants in 1977-78. 

“The wheel is turning." says Quinn, 
36, who played defense for three NHL 
teams in his nine-year career. “The stat¬ 
ic style that worked a few years ago 
doesn’t cut it anymore. Look at Mon¬ 
treal. When other teams turned to de¬ 
fensive or fighting styles. Montreal kept 
skating—and winning. Now everyone 


Goalie Phil My re crawls well out of his net to 
repel a scoring bid by Edmonton's Dave Lum/ey. 




copies Montreal. Hockey, more than 
ever, is a game of motion.” 

Quinn wanted the Flyers to play a 
more offensive, wide-open game, but re¬ 
alized such an adjustment would take 
time, especially for a team so accustomed 
to a restricted, brawling style. Complicat¬ 
ing matters was the fact that Philadelphia 
had a goaltending crisis. Supergoalie Par¬ 
ent was forced to retire after suffering an 
eye injury last February, and by the time 
the Rangers had eliminated the Flyers in 
the quarterfinals of the 1979 playoffs. 
Philadelphia had exhausted three goalies. 

But during the off-season Allen and 
Quinn stocked the Flyers with players 
promoted from the Mariners, added first- 
round draft choice Brian Propp at left 
wing, acquired veteran Goalie Phil Myre 
from St. Louis and appointed Clarke as 
a playing coach. Quinn also rewrote the 
club’s training manual and instituted a 
mandatory togetherness day each Mon¬ 
day. Rather than practice, the players 
meet on their own to play touch football 


or basketball or soccer. And Quinn also 
listens to the players’ suggestions. 

“When I was assistant to Fred [Shero]. 
he always said players could question 
him." says Quinn. “But he also had two 
rules: one, the coach is always right; and 
two, when in doubt, refer to number one. 

I wanted the players to know me and 
work with me. I may not always use their 
suggestions, but I want to know what 
they’re thinking." 

Gradually Quinn’s approach began to 
pay dividends. "Wc have a different job 
as a team now," says Clarke. “When Fred 
was here, his ways worked for those play¬ 
ers. But the guys now are stronger phys¬ 
ically, and they are far better skaters. 
There is no point in having a Kenny 
Linseman. who is definitely a scorer, out 
there just as a checker, which he would 
have been in the old days. We should cre¬ 
ate situations for Linseman to move out 
and score, and we do. I don’t think a team 
could play the way we did in 1974 and 
1975 and win a championship today.” 

Quinn admits that he won¬ 
dered about the practicality of 
his theories when the Flyers 
were routed by Atlanta 9-2 in 
the second game of the season. 
“You know, we could easily 
have gone downhill,” he says. 
Instead. Philadelphia has not 
lost since, beating such teams 
as Montreal (for the first time 
in nearly four years, and at The 
Forum, no less). Toronto. Buf¬ 
falo. the Rangers, the Flames 
and the Islanders. 

In some quarters, though, the 
Flyers still bear the label of Bul¬ 
lies. “Last year, our sweaters 
got more penalties than our 
guys did.” says Quinn. “Refer¬ 
ees and fans find it hard to for¬ 
get that stuff.” Left Wing Bill 
Barber, now in his eighth year 
with the Flyers, says. “Even 
though the violence was blown 
way out of proportion, we’ll al¬ 
ways be paying the price for it.” 
Barber says some Flyers are also 
paying the price for spending so 
much time killing penalties dur¬ 
ing those years. “We took a lot 
of penalties, and we had maybe 

Bathe (5) has been one of the Flyers' 
Maine men while lilting in on defense 


two guys who always killed them. Clark- 
ie was one. and I see it’s taking a toll on 
him. How much can he have left to give, 
after spending his life killing penalties?” 

Clarke, a diabetic, has always played 
hard, and at 30 he may well be slowing 
down. His shifts are shorter, and he 
doesn't dominate play as he used to. “I 
don’t feel any strain.” Clarke says. “Peo¬ 
ple say if you play too hard, you burn out. 

I think it's the opposite. I'll be playing a 
long time.” Clarke yielded his captain’s 
“C” to Mel Bridgman when he became a 
playing assistant coach. “I debated about 
offering him the job,” says Quinn. “1 
wasn’t sure how the guys would react. 
Would they think he was spying on them? 
But it’s worked perfectly." 

No fewer than eight former Maine 
Mariners now wear Philadelphia uni¬ 
forms. Goaltender Peter Peeters, 22. led 
Maine to its two Calder Cups; at present 
his 2.00 goals-against average and 6-0-1 
record are the best in the NHL. Defense- 
men Frank Bathe. 24. and Norm Barnes. 
26, both blond and bearded, have played 
regularly in place of injured Andre Du¬ 
pont. Behn Wilson and Bob Dailey and 
haven’t looked lost. Says Barnes. “Once 
you’ve played up here, you don’t want 
to go back to the farm.” 

And the new Clarke is Linseman, a 21 - 
year-old center who arrived from Bir¬ 
mingham of the WHA last season and 
then was hastily dispatched to Maine. 
“He came here thinking he was it." says 
one Flyer official. “A couple of months 
riding buses in the minors took care of 
his ego problems." Of all the new Fly¬ 
ers. Linseman is the only real throwback 
to the Bullies days; he carries his stick 
high, too high, and has an active mouth. 

For his part, Propp has had few prob¬ 
lems adjusting to Philadelphia. Playing 
on a line with Clarke and Reggie Leach, 
he has scored nine goals and 13 assists. 

“You know, the Bully Flyers team was 
a tremendous public-relations concept," 
says Quinn. “It sold tickets. In other cit¬ 
ies, people came to see their own guys 
get beat up. Well, we’ve gotten away from 
that. Today, people want to watch a 
hockey game, not a brawl. Fortunately, 
our organization saw the change coming 
and did some planning for it. because I 
don’t know how many tickets the Bullies 
would sell today." 

For now at least, the Goon Show has 
left Philadelphia, and a vacancy sign is 
up in the Flyers’ penally box. end 
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ALL DRESSED UP, NOWHERE TO GO 


Time and injuries have taken their toll on O. J. Simpson, but 
he's bowing out with class by PAUL ZIMMERMAN 


A red rose is taped on O. J. Simpson’s 
locker and clipped to the rose is a let¬ 
ter, and on the back of the letter is a 
picture of a girl in a high school cheer¬ 
leader's costume. The rose was the idea 
of a few of O.J.’s teammates on the San 
Francisco 49ers. He studies the package 
for a moment, and then carefully removes 
it from his locker and carries it to the desk 
of Jeri Dixon, the receptionist and official 
custodian of the O. J. Simpson letter file. 

"An I-Love-You.” she says, popping 
the rose into a glass of water. "He gets 
about 10 letters a day. and about half of 
them are Thanksgiving invitations, and 
one or two are I-Love-Yous.” 

“What do you do with them?” 

“We have a packet we send out.” she 
says. "Team picture, 49er sticker and 
schedule." 

"That’s great. A girl writes, i love 
you.’ and she gets a schedule." 

“No, no.” Jeri says, “the I-Love-Yous 
get special attention. An autographed 
picture of O.J.” 

“Who autographs it?” 

“He does. Every one." 

Outside in the parking lot of the 49ers’ 
practice field in Redwood City, a cheer 
goes up as O.J. emerges to greet 30 
Pacifica Stingrays, the Peninsula Pop 
Warner League champions, who have 
come to the 49er camp to meet him. He 
checks his watch. He is due at the air¬ 
port in 30 minutes. 

“You want to play pro football, right?” 
O.J. says. 

“Right!” they yell. 

“What do you have to do first?" 
“School!" they yell. 

“And how do you stay in school?” 
“Good grades." a few mumble. 

The hipper kids have seen O.J. check 
his watch, and they’re jockeying for field 
position for autographs. He signs a cou¬ 
ple of dozen. He checks his watch again. 
More kids have arrived. 

“I’m supposed to go to the airport 
now," O.J. says, "so for the rest of you. 
in lieu of autographs. I’m going to give 
you pictures.” 

“Can you sign ’em?” a kid yells. O.J. 
signs. No one gets stiffed. Finally, he is on 
his way to the airport. 15 minutes late. 

It is Saturday, the day before the 49ers 
are to face the Denver Broncos in Can¬ 
dlestick Park. The 49ers are 1-10, and 
Simpson’s place in the starting lineup has 


been taken by Paul Hofer, a compact, 
baby-faced 195-pounder out of Missis¬ 
sippi, a fourth-year pro who was drafted 
in the 11th round in 1976 and was al¬ 
most cut two years later. O.J. is 32, and 
he is playing on a tired left leg that has 
felt the surgeon's knife three times in 
the last two years. Hofer’s elevation to 
No. 1 came following the Oakland game 
on Nov. 4, when O.J. left in the first quar¬ 
ter after gaining eight yards on three car¬ 
ries. Hofer picked up 106. The following 
week Coach Bill Walsh kept O.J. out of 
the New Orleans game, played on the 
rock-hard Superdome Astro Turf, and 
Hofer picked up 147 yards. 

On Sunday O.J. did not play in the 
49ers’ 38-28 loss to Denver. Hofer was 
banged up and had to leave the game 
twice, but both times he was replaced 
by Lenvil Elliott, not Simpson. “Sure, I’d 
like to play O.J..” said Walsh, “but not 
in a game like this. You don’t showcase 
a guy by sending him smack into the mid¬ 
dle of the line, one foot sticking out here, 
another one there. It’s like going out with 
a knockout.” 

Hofer admits that when he was told 
he would be replacing O.J., he didn’t 


know how to act. “I felt a little awk¬ 
ward, to tell you the truth," Hofer says. 
“I mean, how would you feel, replacing 
one of the greatest runners ever to play 
the game? O.J. made me feel very com¬ 
fortable in the situation, though.” 

There was no bitterness. No harsh 
words. Any resentment that might have 
been felt was kept on a very low cooker. 
Class and style have been O.J.’s trade¬ 
mark for 13 years, ever since he burst 
onto the national scene as a junior tail¬ 
back at USC in 1967. Class and style were 
part of the package the 49ers got when 
they acquired O.J. from Buffalo in 1978 
in exchange for five draft choices. 

When Edward DeBartolo Jr., the 
49ers’ 33-year-old owner, is reminded 
that he’s paying $733,358 a year for a 
player who can no longer go the distance, 
he bristles. "I’d do it again in a minute.” 
DeBartolo says. “I have the utmost and 
highest respect for him, more than for 
anyone I’ve ever met. He’s giving us ev¬ 
erything he has—his guidance, his lead¬ 
ership. He’s going out like a man.” 

His voice softens. “I just wish I could 
have been his owner when he was 22.” 

O.J. at 22 was a confused rookie in a 

continued 



O.J. gets a ball—and had one—in 1973 when he broke Jim Brown s single-season rushing record. 
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O. J. SIMPSON continued 


Buffalo system he could never under¬ 
stand. a decoy while Coach Johnny 
Rauch, one year removed from the fling- 
it-up offense at Oakland, chose to build 
his attack around Jack Kemp’s 34-year- 
old arm instead of O.J.’s legs. Rauch had 
O.J. bulk up to 217 pounds and told him 
to crack in there tough when he was 
running inside the tackles, and never 
mind all that stutter-stepping and look¬ 
ing for daylight. 

University of Minnesota Coach Mur¬ 
ray Warmath, who remembered the way 
O.J. had dazzled his Golden Gophers for 
236 yards and four touchdowns the year 
before, shook his head and said. "If they 
try to make a power runner out of him. 
it’s like putting plumber's tools in the 
hands of a violinist.’’ 

Simpson had set 13 records at South¬ 
ern Cal. In his senior year he had av¬ 



Hofer replaced O.J., but who can fill his shoes? 


eraged almost 35 carries and 171 yards a 
game. Years later, when O.J.’s USC 
coach. John McKay, was going through 
the expansion miseries at Tampa Bay. 
he’d say. “I keep a picture of O. J. Simp¬ 
son at my side at all times to remind me 
of the days when I knew how to coach." 

UCLA game, 1967, O.J.’s junior year, 
the winner goes to the Rose Bowl. Fourth 
quarter, and O.J. was having a case of 
the fumbles, and the assistant coaches 
were screaming to get him out of there. 
"Be patient," McKay said. “He’ll do it." 
And then, bam! Blast-23 off right tackle. 

"Third-and-nine, and the quarterback 
audibled into it,” says Craig Fertig. one 
of the USC assistants who were doing 
the hollering. “The guard and tackle both 
missed the audible. There was no block¬ 
ing. O.J. just picked his way through the 
whole mess, 64 yards for the TD that 
put us in the Rose Bowl.” 

The 1969 season O.J. was playing de¬ 
coy in the NFL for a 34-year-old quar¬ 
terback. He opened his pro career with 
an inauspicious 35-yard day against the 
Jets, but in the locker room the Jets were 
talking about one play: O.J.’s eight-yard 
touchdown run. He was pinned, made a 
180-degree cut in full stride, shot between 
two Jets and was into the end zone be¬ 
fore they knew where he was. 

“Look at this, the kid gave me a black 
eye on the play.” said Jim Hudson, the 
Jets’ safety, revealing a right eye that was 
indeed puffed and discolored. “I can’t be¬ 
lieve it. He dropped me with a stiff-arm. 
It’s never happened to me before." 

Three years later Lou Saban arrived 
to coach Buffalo. The architect of 1.000- 
yard runners—Cookie Gilchrist on the 
old AFL Bills, Floyd Little at Denver— 
Saban would build an offense for O.J. 
“One day Lou came into a meeting," 
says Left Guard Reggie McKenzie, one 
of the five big linemen Saban put up 
front for O.J., “and he went around to 
the wide receivers—Haven Moses and 
J. D. Hill and Bobby Chandler—and 
said. ‘Haven, if you don’t block, I can't 
use you— Bobby, if you don’t block, 
I can’t use you—’ like that. They were 
wearing those old one-bar helmets, but 
after practice they all went in to see 
Tony Marchitte, the equipment man, to 
get two bars, loops and everything else 
put on their helmets." 

There was the record 2.003-yard sea¬ 
son in ’73. with the 250-yard opening 


game against New England. "That’s 
probably my alltime No. I game," O.J. 
says. "I came in with a bad rib; we’d lost 
all our preseason games; they were cocky. 
It was my first NFL record game. It got 
us off winging.” 

By the fourth game the yardage rec¬ 
ord was beginning to take shape. O.J. 
hit the Eagles for 171. “At halftime I 
wrote the word tackle in three-foot- 
high letters on the blackboard," says Phil¬ 
adelphia Coach Mike McCormack. “We 
keyed on him wherever he lined up. We 
just couldn’t tackle him." On Dec. 16, 
O.J. needed 61 yards in the snow and 
sleet of New York’s Shea Stadium to 
break Jim Brown’s single-season record. 
He got the record in the first quarter. He 
needed 197 yards to hit 2,000 for the sea¬ 
son; he got 200. 

“I remember one meeting after a 
Thursday afternoon practice before that 
game,” McKenzie says. “All the offen¬ 
sive linemen got together on our own and 
took in an extra can of film to look at. 
Afterward—I’ll never forget looking into 
each other’s faces—we started chanting, 
‘We’re not gonna be denied.’ " 

For O.J. it ended in Buffalo in 1977 
with a knee operation after the seventh 
game. He said goodby to his teammates 
in the locker room. “Lemme have your 
jersey, man,” said Jim Braxton. O.J.’s 
240-pound blocking back. “Only if I can 
have yours," O.J. said, and pretty soon 
they were coming over, one by one. hand¬ 
ing him their jerseys and shaking his 
hand. He had a feeling he wouldn't be 
back. Lou Saban had quit the year be¬ 
fore, and O.J. had come on strong about 
a series of moves that shipped out some 
of the Bills’ prime talent—Ahmad Rash- 
ad. Mike Montler, J. D. Hill, the Crack- 
back Hill whose wipeout blocks from the 
outside had helped O.J. pile up so many 
yards. On March 24. 1978 he was traded 
to San Francisco, his hometown. 

"Home at last, great God Almighty, 
I’m home at last,” O.J. said. 

Home. Potrero Hill, where he had 
grown up in a series of World War II tem¬ 
porary homes built for the shipyard 
workers, a row of barracks-like structures 
called The Projects. One day last week 
O.J. took a slow cruise through the old 
neighborhood with Al Cowlings, the 49er 
defensive end who had grown up in the 
same place. 

“There’s the corner where I got busted 
continued 
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The all-new Toyota Corolla Tercel has front- 
wheel-drlve. Plus it's the highest mileage, lowest 
priced Toyota you can buy 

Corolla Tercel comes in at a low $3,698.* 
while you come out with high mileage. Corolla 
Tercel is rated at@)EPA Estimated MPG, 43 EPA 
Estimated Highway MPG. Remember: Compare 
this estimate to the EPA "Estimated MPG" of other 
cars with manual transmission. You may get dif¬ 
ferent mileage depending on how fast you drive, 
weather conditions and trip length. Actual high¬ 
way mileage will probably be l&ss than the EPA 
Highway Estimate' 

Sound good? It gets better. 

Corolla Tercel's 1.5 liter engine is in a position 


to give you a lot of good feelings most other 
front-wheel-drive cars can't. Like the feeling of 
more positive shift action and a more natural 
steering wheel position. Plus a lot of leg room 
in the front. No other small front-wheel-drive car 
offers more! 

With a lot of comfortable space (front and 
back) comes smooth performance, helped by 
rack and pinion steering, 4-wheel independent 
suspension, and aerodynamic styling. You get a 
feeling this car can handle just about anything! 

The new Toyota Corolla Tercel The front- 
wheel-drive car that also delivers a low price and 
high mileage. Because these days bad weather 
isn't all you've got to cope with. 


INTRODUCING THE NEW COROLLA TERCEL 
AP3698,33ESTMPG-ITLL SNOW YOU l 

















New Whve Of Smoker Research Just In: 
MERIT smokers acclaim low tar option as 
taste alternative to high tar brands. 

"Best'Tasting 
LowTar 
IveTried. 


MERIT smokers rate low tar MERIT satisfying 
taste alternative to high tar brands. 

New national smoker study results prove it. 

Proof: The overwhelming majority of MERIT smokers 
polled felt they didn’t sacrifice taste 
in switching from high tar cigarettes " 

Proof 963 of MERIT smokers 
don’t miss former high tar brands 

Proof: 9 out of 10 enjoy smoking us 
much since switching to MERIT, are 
glad they switched, and report MERIT 
is the best tasting low tar they've 
ever tried. 

Smokers find the taste of 
low tar MERIT matches that 
of high tar cigarettes. 

New taste-test results prove it. 

O Philip Morris Inc. 1979 


MERIT 

Filter i 


MERIT 

Menthol 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings:8 mg"tar''0.6 mg nicotine— 
100's: 11 mg"tar:'0.7mgnicotine 
av. percigarette. FTC Report May‘78 


Proof: A significant majority of smokers rated 
MERIT taste as good as—or better than - leading 
high tar brands. Even cigarettes having twice the tar' 
Proof: Of the 95°o stating a pref- 
' ■ erence when tar levels were revealed. 

“ ' \ out of 4 smokers chose the MERIT 

low tar/good taste combination over 
high tar leaders 
You've read the results. The 
conclusion is clearer than ever: 
MERIT delivers a winning com¬ 
bination of taste and low tar 
A combination that seems to be 
attracting more and more smokers 
every day and — more importantly - 
satisfying them long term 


MERIT 

Kings & 100’s 










O. J. SIMPSON continued 


for the first time." O.J. said. “Connecti¬ 
cut and 20th. Sam’s Superette, that wall 
right there. We were getting things to¬ 
gether for a party, picking up a little food 
at one store, a little wine at another, and 
there’s where the police caught up to us." 

“You wanted to run for it. remem¬ 
ber?” Cowlings sqid. “I said. 'Uh. uh, no 
way.’ You just figured you had the best 
chance ’cause you were faster than any¬ 
body else.’’ 

“Remember that house," O.J. said, 
pointing out a gray cement job at the cor¬ 
ner of DeHero and Southern Heights. 
"It’s got high windows now. There used 
to be a kid who lived here ... this was 
his bedroom ... and he had every toy sol¬ 
dier and every gimmick kind of toy you 
could name in there. I used to stop ev¬ 
ery day and look in the window. Then 
they raised it. Big. fat kid. Had the best 
lunches, too." 

Arkansas and 23rd. three steel poles 
driven into the sidewalk in front of the 
door to the Four-Way Market. Four-Way 


standing for the four ways to break in— 
pipe, crowbar, bare hands and automo¬ 
bile. “They used to have windows, and 
those got broken." O.J. said. "So they 
put up metal blinds and they got forced. 
So they cemented the whole thing over, 
and one night some cat just drove a car 
right through the door. Must have been 
200 kids in there the night that happened. 
Then they drove those three steel poles 
in the ground, and that stumped 
everybody." 

For Simpson, coming home had also 
meant joining a team that was on its third 
coach in 12 months, a guy who was to 
be ousted by midseason—a rebuilding 
team coming off a 5-9 season. During 
the 10th game of 1978. O.J. went down 
with a separated shoulder. He suggested 
they take a look at his postoperative left 
knee, which never had seemed right. 
They found six pieces of floating carti¬ 
lage and a tumor, and when they opened 
up the back of the knee they found a 
cyst the size of a lime. 


“One thing you lose when you get old¬ 
er. or if you get hurt, is the straightaway 
speed, the burst coming into the hole." 
says Hugh McElhenny. the famous old 
49er halfback, whose stutter-stepping, 
freewheeling style was much like O.J.’s. 
“You don't lose the finesse, the knack of 
knowing where trouble is coming from, 
but without the speed to back it up. it 
isn't the same.” O.J. would never be quite 
the same again on a football field. But in 
one respect he hadn’t lost a step. 

“Fame,” O.J. said, walking along, “is 
a vapor, popularity is an accident, and 
money takes wings. The only thing that 
endures is character." 

"Where'd you get that from?" Cowl¬ 
ings asked. 

“Heard it one night on TV in Buffalo." 
O.J. said. "I was watching a late hockey 
game on Canadian TV. and all of a sud¬ 
den a guy just said it. Brought me right up 
out of my chair. 1 never forgot it.” 

The character of O. J. Simpson will 
endure. It will be his legacy. end 



NOW YOU’LL NEVER FORGET ABOUT BUCKLING UP. 


A new available automatic seat and shoulder belt system does it for you in the 1980 Chevy Chevette. 


Remember how Mom used to remind you and remind you 
to wear your boots in the rain? You knew you should. 

But still you forgot them. 

Well, that same kind of thing 
happens with seat belts. 

And that's the reason Chevy 
Chevette announces an available 
automatic seat and shoulder belt 
system (not available on Chevette 
Scooter). You can't forget it because 



1980 Chevy Chevette 

A lot of car for the money. 


there's nothing to remember Just open the door and the 
seat and shoulder belts swing out. Hop in. close the 
door, and the belts are securely in position. All 
by themselves. 

See your Chevy dealer about the 1980 
Chevette's automatic seat and 
shoulder belt system. Then 
you'll never forget about buckling 
up. But you still might forget 
your boots. 
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by BERTRAM GABRIEL 


Indian youngsters growing up in the shadows of arx 
like New Mexico’s Sky City reflect age-old traditions 
a precocious talent for distance running. But after ra< 
in high school, they almost invariably drop the sport 
figuratively and literally, to the depths of the ui 







"l '/ hen Andy Martinez came down 
l_/L/ from Sky City after the four-day 
summer rain ceremonies, he was lucky to 
have a weekend off to catch his breath. The 
ceremonies had been held at ancient Aco- 
ma Pueblo, called Sky City first by tourists 
and now by the Acoma Indians, too, be¬ 
cause of its location atop a sheer rock molar 
that juts .357 feet above the desert floor in 
north central New Mexico. It was mid-July 
and the rains had not yet come. Dressed in 
leans and an old red T shirt, Martinez lay 
jbout his parents’ house. In one sense he 
was getting acclimatized, for oh Monday 
nis descent would continue even further, 
when he returned to work 900 feel below 
iround in the uranium mines. 

But in another sense Martinez had al¬ 
ready hit bottom. Once among the most 
promising young long-distance runners in 
the United States, he had not entered a race 
iincchisgraduationin ««*»«** 
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Meldon Sanchez. a three-time Navy Mexico slata champion, iaft collage after only one semester 



"These kids aren't l/ka other kids." says Coach Emmett Hunt. "Off the reservation, they're lost." Andy 
Martinez, who ran a sensational 4:17 mile as a high school freshman, quit later to work in the mines. 



RUNNING TO NOWHERE continued 

1977 from Grants (N. Mex.) High School. 
When he first burst onto the running 
scene, it was almost unbelievable how 
good he was; he broke the state two-mile 
record and ran a 4:17.9 mile while still a 
high school freshman. As a junior he was 
a national AAU age-group cross-coun¬ 
try champion. With the right college 
coaching, he might have become one of 
America's top distance men. But instead 
of going to college, Martinez went to 
work in one of the local mines that em¬ 
ploy most of his people. 

Former high school hotshots who nev¬ 
er made the big time are legion, and the 
botched running career of Andy Marti¬ 
nez would arouse little more than pass¬ 
ing interest but for a remarkable fact: run¬ 
ning is a gift he inherited from his Pueblo 
ancestors and one he shares with a whole 
wave of Pueblo Indians his age. It would 
be hard to find any region in the U.S. 
that spawns more natural-bom long-dis¬ 
tance runners than the Pueblo reserva¬ 
tions of the Southwest. 

There has not been a running boom 
among the Pueblos. There never had to 
be. The Indians have always run. One of 
the few outsiders who understand this is 
Jerry Tuckwin, the running coach at Has¬ 
kell Junior College, the all-Indian insti¬ 
tution in Lawrence, Kansas. Tuckwin, a 
Potawatomi Indian (as was Jim Thorpe), 
swings through the pueblos each spring 
to scout talent, and each spring he sees 
what he’s looking for. “It’s amazing,” he 
says. “I find 14- and 15-year-old kids who 
could be on practically any college team 
in the country. They’re so tuned in to run¬ 
ning they aren’t even aware of how good 
they are.’’ 

One man who is aware is Emmett 
Hunt, a native of Laguna Pueblo and now 
the cross-country and track coach at La- 
guna-Acoma High School in New Mex¬ 
ico, which draws its students from the 
Laguna and Acoma tribes. Hunt claims 
the competitive appetite of his runners 
is piqued in direct proportion to the in¬ 
creasing length of a race. “In Albuquer¬ 
que schools they get 10 kids out for the 
100 and 220, but here everybody wants 
to be a miler, everybody wants to be a 
two-miler. There's not a kid in this school 
who can’t do the distance. Even the heav¬ 
iest, chunkiest one can do three miles 
without hesitation.” 

Hunt has the record to prove it. Since 
1969 his Hawks have won 11 consecu¬ 
tive state cross-country titles, more than 
any other U.S. high school. And the tal- 

continued 








The new Nikon EM 



From the legend that is Nikon comes the new 
Nikon EM. A lightweight automatic 35mm camera 
designed to make great pictures simpler and more 
foolproof than ever before. A camera that gives you 
beautiful pictures that are... 

Sharp, and clear, automatically ... alive with rich 
colors and vivid detail, because the EM is precision- 
engineered by Nikon. Acclaimed by one 
of photography’s foremost authorities 
for picture quality that rivals 
even professional Nikons 
So it may surprise you 
to discover that... 

For the cost of just 
an ordinary 
automatic 
single lens 
reflex, the 
extraordinary 
Nikon EM 
can be yours! 

At last the joys of 
fine photography 


at an affordable price. And, from the very first roll, 
you'll find it’s also easy to use, because... 

Nikons exclusive electronics automatically set the 
correct exposure! All you do is focus and shoot. 
There’s even a unique audible warning signal that 
tells you if the light’s not right And to add more 
excitement... 

The Nikon EM has its own low-cost accessories. 

A completely automatic flash. A dynamic 
lightweight motor drive for 
action sequences and 
automatic film advance. 

Superb Nikon 
Series E lenses for 
wide-angle and 
telephoto shots. 
Now the greatest 
I name in photog¬ 
raphy can be 
|yours. Nikon EM. 
■ It’s not just a 
camera. 
It’s a Nikon. 


, automatically. 


Nikon: Official 35mm Camera. 1980 Summer Olympic Games 


«!> Nikon Inc. 1979 Garden City. New York 11530 


How to write 
a business letter 


Some thoughts from 
Malcolm Forbes 

hesulent tinJ fc’ifiM-m-C 'hut "I Forhcs 


International Paper asked Malcolm Forbes to 
share some thing}s he's learned about uriting a go<x.l 
business letter. One rule. "Be crystal clear ." 

A good business letter can yet you 
a job interview: 

Get you off the hook. 

Or yet you money. 

It’s totally asinine to blow your 
chances of yetting whatever you 
want-with a business letter that, 
turns people oft instead of turning 
them on. 

Tlie best place to learn to write 
is in school. If you’re still there, pick 
your teachers' brains. 

If not. big deal. I learned to ride 
a motorcycle at 50 and fly balloons 
at 52. It’s never ux> late to learn. 

Over 10.000 business letters 
come across my desk every year. 
They seem to fall into three cate¬ 
gories: stultifying if not stupid, 
mundane (most of them), and first 
rate (rare). Here’s the approach 


I’ve found that separates the winners 
from the losers (most of it’s just good 
common sense)-it starts before you 
write your letter: 

Know what you want 

If you don’t, write it down-in 
one sentence. “I want to get 
an interview within the next 
two weeks."That simple. 

List the major points you 
want to get across—it’ll keep 
you on course. 

It you're cmsueritig a letter, 
check the points that need 
answering and keep the letter 
in front of you while you write. 
This way you won’t forget 
anything —that would cause 
another round of letters. 

And for gtxidncss’ sake, 
answer promptly it you’re 
going to answer at all. Pont 
sit tin a letter- that invites the 
person on the other end to sit 
on whatever you want from him. 

Plunge right in 

C all him by name-not “Dear 
Sir, Madam, or Ms.’’“Dear Mr. 
Chrisanthopoulos”-and be sure to 
spell it right. That’ll get him (thus, 
you) oft to a good start. 

(Usually, you can get 
his name just by phon¬ 
ing his company—or 
from a business directory 
in your nearest library.) 

Tell what your letter 
is a bout in the first para¬ 
graph. One or two sen¬ 
tences. Don’t keep your 
reader guessing or he 
might file your letter 
away-even heft ire he 
finishes it. 

In the round hie. 

If you’re answering a 
letter, refer to the date 


it was written. So the reader 
won’t waste time hunting for it. 

People who read business letters 
are as human as thee and me. Read¬ 
ing a letter shouldn’t be a chore- 
reward the reader for the time he 
gives you. 

Write so he’ll enjoy it 

Write the entire letter from his 
point of view-what’s in it for him ? 
Beat him to the draw-surprise him 
by answering the questions and 
objections he might have. 

Be positive-he’ll be more recep¬ 
tive to what you have to say. 

Be nice . Contrary to the cliche, 
genuinely nice guys most often fin¬ 
ish first or very near it. I admit it’s 
not easy when you’ve got a gripe. 

To be agreeable while disagreeing- 
that’s an art. 

Be natural -write the way you 
talk. Imagine him sitting in front of 
you-what would you say to him? 

Business jargon too often is 
cold, stiff, unnatural. 

Suppose I came up to you and 
said, “I acknowledge receipt of your 
letter and I beg to thank you." You’d 
think, “Huh? You're putting me on." 

The acid test-read your letter 
nit loud when you’re done. You 

might get a shock—but 
you’ll know for sure it it 
sounds natural. 

Don’t be cute or 
flippant.Tlie reader won’t 
take you seriously. This 
doesn’t mean you’ve got 
to be dull. You prefer 
your letter to knock ’em 
dead rather than bore 
’em to death. 

Three points to 
remember: 

I lave a sense ot 
h umo r. That's refreshing 
anywhere - a nice surprise 




“He natural. Imagine him sitting 
in front of you - uhat uould 
you say to him.’" 




in ;i business letter. 

Be specific. It I tell you there's a 
new fuel that could save gasoline, 
you might not believe me. Bur sup¬ 
pose I tell you this: 

“Gasohol”-10% alcohol. 90% 
gasoline-works as well as 
straight gasoline. Since you can 
make alcohol from grain or corn 
stalks, wixid or wood waste, coal - 
even garbage, its worth some 
real follow'-through. 

Now you’ve got something to 
sink your teeth into. 

Lean heavier on nouns and 
verbs, lig hter on adjectives. Use the 
active voice instead of the passive . 
Your writing will have more guts. 

Which of these is stronger? 
Active voice: “1 kicked out my mon¬ 
ey manager.” Or, passive voice: “My 
money manager was kicked out 
by me.” (By the way, neither is true. 
My son, Malcolm Jr., manages most 
Forbes money -he’s a brilliant 
moneyman.) 



"I learnedtnride a motorcycle ,<i 50 and fh ball xin: 
at 52 It's never too late u> learn anyihinu " 

Give it the best you’ve got 

When you don’t want something 
enough to make the effort, making 
an effort is a waste. 

Make your letter look appetizing 
-or you’ll strike out before you even 
get to bat. Type it-on good-quality 
SVz" x 11" stationery. Keep it near. 
And use paragraphing that makes it 
easier to read. 

Keep your letter short—to one 
page, if possible. Keep your para¬ 
graphs short. After all, who’s going 
to benefit it your letter is quick and 
easy to read? 

You. 

For emphasis, underline impor¬ 


tant words. And sometimes indent 
sentences as well as paragraphs. 
Like this. See how well it 
works? (But save it for some¬ 
thing special.) 

Make it perfect. No typos, no 
misspellings, no factual errors. If 
you’re sloppy and let mistakes slip 
by, the person reading your letter 
w ill think you don’t know better or 
don’t care. Do you ? 

Be cr ystal clear. You won't get 
what you’re after if your reader 
doesn’t get the message. 

I fee g ood English. It you’re 'rill 
in school, take all the English and 
writing courses you can. The way 
you write and speak can really help 
-or hurt. 

If you’re not in school (even 
if you are), get the little 71-page 
gem by Strunk iSt White, Elements 
of Style. It’s in paperback. It’s tun 
to read and loaded with tips on 
good English and gixxl writing. 

Don't pu t on airs . 

Pretense invariably impresses 
only the pretender. 

Don’t exaggerate. Even 
once. Your reader will suspect 
everything else you write. 

1 distinguish o pinions from 
facts. Your opinions may be 
the best in the world. But 
;} they’re not gospel. You owe it 
to your reader to let him know 
$p! which is which. He’ll appreci- 
u ^ are it and he’ll admire you. 

Tlie dumbest people I know 
Ig f~ are those who Know It All. 

Be honest. It’ll get you 
further in the long run. If you're 
not,you won’t rest easy until you’re 


found out. (Tlie latter, not speaking 
from experience.) 

Edit ruthlessly. Somebody 4*+* 
said that words are»*-W like inflated 
money-the more «■*! rhe in rh.it you 
use, the less each one nl t l n *i H is 
worth. R ig ht on. Go through your 
entire letter is many times as 
it takes. S»i.ni..l> .mi uftRAnnihilate 
all unnecessary word^-tw*! sen¬ 
tences-even paragraphs. 



"Don't cxii/gnatc Etvnoncc. Vrmr reader will 
.\u\fxxt c*\r\lhtng el re ynu unte." 

Sum it up and get out 

TTie last paragraph should tell the 
reader exactly what you want him 
to do-or what you’re going to do. 
Short and sweet. “May I have an 
appointment? Next Monday, the 
16th, I’ll call your secretary' to see 
when it’ll be most convenient tor 
you.” 

Close with something simple 
like, “Sincerely.” And tor heaven’s 
sake sign legibly. The biggest ego 
trip 1 know is a completely illegible 
signature. 

Gixxl luck. 

I hope you get what you’re after. 

Sincerely. 


Years ago. International Paper sponsored a series of advertise¬ 
ments, “Send me a man who reads,” to help make Americans 
more aware of the value of reading. 

Today, the printed word is more vital than ever. Now there 
is more need than ever before for all of us to retul better, uriie 
better, and communicate better. 

International Paper offers this neu series in the hope that, 
even in a small way, we can help. 

For reprints of this advertisement, write: “Power of the 
Printed Word,” International Paper Co., Dept. 1-C. PO. Box 900, 
Elmsford, New York 10523. 

® INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

We believe in the power of the printed word. 









Where quality drinks begin. 



Drinks made with Seagrams 7 
Crown taste better because 
Seagrams 7 tastes better all by 
itself. Make America’s finest 
whiskey a part of your holiday 
entertaining. And enjoy our 


Seagram’s ? Croum 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES DRAKE 



A! Waquie is exceptional in that he had two years of college before returning home to work. 


ent isn't just at Laguna-Acoma: it is 
spread like stardust all over the Pueblo 
Indian world, which today includes the 
19 discrete pueblos of northern New 
Mexico, from Taos in the east to Zuni in 
the west, as well as the Hopi reservation 
in Arizona. With both Hopi and Navajo 
runners. Tuba City (Ariz.) High has won 
nine state cross-country championships 
in the last 11 years. Just since 1975, Mar¬ 
tinez. Gary Louis and Meldon Sanchez 
from Acoma Pueblo. James Waquie from 
Jemez Pueblo, and Herman Sahncyah 
from Tuba City have been high school 
All-Americas. Another Indian, Kenny 
Bobelu. now a senior at Zuni High, ran 
a 4:12 mile shortly after finishing his 
sophomore year. 

And then there is Al Waquie. a two- 
time All-America at Haskell before he re¬ 
turned home to Jemez to work as a for¬ 
est-fire fighter. Waquie (no direct relation 
to James) is something of a legend in the 
Southwest because he still trains fanat¬ 
ically, yet shows little gusto for a race 
that doesn’t feature a mountain in it. He 
is thus in the tradition of another Jemez 
hill climber, Steve Gachupin. who won 
the 28-mile Pikes Peak road race six times 
in the 1960s. Waquie has had three back- 
to-back wins in Albuquerque’s La Luz 
Trail Run, a punishing race that grinds 
nine miles up a 12% grade to the 10.600- 
foot summit of Sandia Crest. 

Al Waquie is an exception among 
Pueblo runners because he completed 
two years of college track—a formidable 
accomplishment compared to the dashed 
careers of most Indian runners. Of the 
five high school All-Americas mentioned 
above, three dropped out of college dur¬ 
ing their first year, while one, Martinez, 
never went at all. (Only Sahneyah, now 
a sophomore at Illinois State, has stayed 
in school.) Other promising runners who 
received less notice in high school shared 
the same fate after graduation. That so 
many have forfeited their futures is a 
“tragedy,” says Tuckwin. “There’s no 
other word for it.” Not all have stopped 
as abruptly as Martinez, but each in his 
own way has made a similar descent from 
Sky City into the mines. 

The Pueblo Indians are heirs to the 
oldest settled civilization in North Amer¬ 
ica, unwarlike and agricultural by tradi¬ 
tion, the cradle of a dauntingly complex 
religion that often involved long-distance 
running. In the “world around" race, 
nearly naked Taos braves used to run 15 
or 20 miles through the snowy Sangre 


de Cristo Mountains shortly after the 
winter solstice. In modern times that rit¬ 
ual has been supplanted by semiannual 
relay races, which are also held at the Pi- 
curis and Isleta Pueblos. Like the sun’s 
path, relay tracks run east-west through 
the pueblo plaza. Young men wear tufts 
of eagle down to lighten their steps, but 
it is not uncommon to see an Indian in 
his 70s outrace his grandson. 

Among many Pueblo traditions that 
have given way before the onslaught of 
the 20th century are the hellish long-dis¬ 
tance kicking races once held at all west¬ 
ern pueblos and Hopi towns. Long ago. 
barefoot runners used their toes to flick 
a short stick, a rock or a clay ball dozens 
of yards ahead of them as they raced 
across the desert. In the late 19th cen¬ 
tury the first white anthropologists saw 
kick-stick and kick-ball races as long as 
40 miles. By the 1930s the distances had 
decreased to eight or 10 miles, and to¬ 
day only vestiges of the rites remain. 

The 16-day Hopi Snake-Antelope Cer¬ 
emony still includes two dawn races of 
about five miles each. Once even Hopi 
women ran in the Flute Ceremony. And 
the Zuni had a six-month racing calen¬ 
dar, for which men were in constant 
training. The season was inaugurated just 
before spring planting with a sacred kick- 
stick race of 20 to 30 miles. Later in the 
summer, less formal races were held be¬ 
tween clans, against Navajos and even 
against U.S. soldiers from Fort Wingate. 
With huge piles of food, clothing and 


jewelry wagered on these events, the anx¬ 
ious bettors, 200 to 300 strong, would fol¬ 
low their teams around the course on 
horseback. The ethnologist F. H. Cush¬ 
ing, who watched a kick-stick race in 
the 1880s. reported that all 12 runners 
completed the 25-mile course in less than 
2'/i hours. 

All this was and is mimetic magic, the 
setting of human examples for nature to 
imitate. Kicking a stick or ball across arid 
land would induce rain to fill the dry ar- 
royos. Races held between the w inter and 
summer solstices would control the 
course of the sun, ensuring its return. In 
a religious context, the object was not to 
win but to push your body to exhaus¬ 
tion; only then would life’s vitality be lent 
to the recalcitrant forces of nature. 

Next year marks the tricentennial of 
an epic Pueblo run that, in a more per¬ 
fect world, would have had its place in 
the history books beside the famous jaunt 
from Marathon to Athens. In the Pueblo 
Revolt of 1680—sometimes called the 
first American revolution—the tempo¬ 
rarily united Pueblos rose up and drove 
all Spanish colonists out of New Mexico 
for 12 years. The initial coordinated In¬ 
dian attack, which had been secretly 
planned for Aug. 11, 1680, had to be ad¬ 
vanced suddenly when the Spanish gov¬ 
ernor in Santa Fc learned of the plot on 
Aug. 9. So the uprising began the morn¬ 
ing of the lOth. after Indian runners fan¬ 
ning out from Tesuquc Pueblo had car¬ 
ried the message in a single day as far 
continued 
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north as Taos and as far west as Acoma— 
distances many times greater than 26 
miles, 385 yards. 

Even though most of the age-old races 
have been discontinued, other rites that 
remain a vital part of Pueblo life put an 
equal premium on forcing the limits of 
human endurance. At a conservative 
pueblo like Acoma, initiation into a bat¬ 
tery of esoteric societies requires all boys 
and girls to undergo a long and secret or¬ 
deal at about the age of puberty. 

“Just about every Indian custom 
stresses stamina." says Coach Hunt. “In 
everything we do we talk about enduring 
pain, no matter what." The summer rain 
ceremony held at Sky City last July offer 
a fair example of this, although it was 
confined to the 70-acre mesa top and 
closed to all but male Acomas. Martinez, 


who look part, says, “The men and boys 
run back and forth from house to house, 
up the ladders of the kivas. dow n the lad¬ 
ders. all day and almost all night. It’s sort 
of like helping out. You’re helping the 
corn to grow faster and to make it rain. 
It’s worse than running a marathon.” 

Despite such traditions, when Marti¬ 
nez first began competing he was rec¬ 
ognized as something of a prodigy. His 
two older brothers, Vernon and Galen, 
preceded him at Grants High, where each 
took a turn pacing the cross-country 
team. Once during the hunting season. 
Galen had lagged a deer by running it 
into the ground, and for years after, it 
was a joke at Grants High that anyone 
who couldn’t catch a deer had no busi¬ 
ness on the cross-country team. But in 
1972. while still an eighth-grader, Andy 
nearly ran Vernon into the 
ground at the state cross¬ 
country finals, where he 
finished a close second to 
his older brother. When he 
was in high school, Andy 
swept four state cross¬ 
country titles in a row, a 
feat performed only once 
before by a U.S. teen-ager. 

Because of the religious 
status given endurance, 
many Pueblo runners in 
their early teens are years 
ahead of non-Indian kids. 
The measure of Martinez’ 
potential was once taken 
by the late Steve Prefon- 
taine, who saw Andy run 
at an Albuquerque track 
meet and pronounced him 
further along as a high 
school sophomore than he 
himself had been. Prefon- 
taine, who had blossomed 
into the best middle-dis¬ 
tance prospect in the world 
by the time he entered the 
University of Oregon in 
1969. had turned in a 4:32 
mile and a 9:42.5 two-mile 
as a lOth-gradcr. By com¬ 
parison, Martinez ran his 
precocious 4:17.9 mile and 
his New Mexico two-mile 
record of 9:29.1 during his 
freshman year. College re¬ 
cruiters. assuming, not sur¬ 
prisingly, that he was a se¬ 
nior, flooded his mailbox 
with letters of introduc¬ 


Laboring in the uranium mines has become a Pueblo tradition. 


tion. There was no guarantee, of course, 
that Martinez would develop into Amer¬ 
ica's next track sensation, but Jerry Tuck- 
win made some excited calculations at 
the time and his projections indicated 
that Andy would be capable of a four- 
minute mile his first year in college, and 
in three more years would be world-class 
at 5,000 meters. 

Only two runners challenged Andy’s 
supremacy in high school: Gary Louis 
and Meldon Sanchez, both Acomas and 
both a year behind him. Louis, who also 
ran for Grants High, finished a madden¬ 
ing second in cross-country meets all over 
New Mexico, although it was a different 
story on a flat track, where he held the 
state two-mile title as a sophomore, ju¬ 
nior and senior. Sanchez, who attended 
Laguna-Acoma High, became a three- 
year state Class AA champion in cross¬ 
country, mile and two-mile. 

True, the best times of the three Aco¬ 
mas are only mediocre compared to what 
the swiftest high school runners in oth¬ 
er states have done. Sanchez’ best mile 
was 4:23. his best two-mile 9:35. Louis, 
who broke Martinez’ state two-mile rec¬ 
ord with a 9:29 in 1977, would have 
been outclassed by Prefontaine in 1969, 
when Steve set his still-unbroken na¬ 
tional high school two-mile record of 
8:41.5. What has to be understood is 
that all three Acomas so far outclassed 
their in-state competition that they nev¬ 
er had to work for their laurels. Even 
more telling, Sanchez and Martinez pro¬ 
duced their best times as ninth-graders, 
while Louis, a high school All-America 
in his sophomore and junior years, had 
only a middling senior season. The co¬ 
lossal loss of ambition that would lead 
all three to turn down opportunities to 
run in college had begun even in the 
flush of their earliest successes. 

Nonetheless, on a few occasions they 
were capable of electrifying efforts. In 
one race, when Andy was a junior and 
Gary a sophomore, the two were the 
youngest entrants in a field of college run¬ 
ners. Pressed by the older competition. 
Martinez won and Louis was second, 
both finishing the three-mile cross-coun¬ 
try race in under 14 minutes. So impres¬ 
sive were the times that the coach who 
laid out the course had to swear up and 
down that the distance was correct. 

Later that same year, in November 
1975, the three Acomas were part of an 
all-star Indian team that entered the 
AAU cross-country nationals for boys 16 

continued 
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If you’re sitting next to a future doctor, 
make sure your insurance company will stand by you 


Metropolitan can help you work out 
the best insurance plan for your chil¬ 
dren's college education. 

Metropolitan's insurance plans can 
provide the security you need. It's a good 
feeling to know that they can set up edu¬ 
cation funds for your children 
should something happen to you 
before they reach college age. 

Your Metropolitan represen¬ 


tative will stand by you with a variety of 
insurance plans designed to protect your 
spouse, your children, your home, car, 
health and retirement. So when your 
Metropolitan representative calls, ask for 
advice about tailor-made plans that can fit 
^ you and your changing life. 

X That way, when college is 

just around the corner, you won't 
^ be left up a tree. 


Metropolitan 

Metropolitan really stands by you. 








Without 
a tune-up, 
this engine 
uses $800 
worth of 
gasoline 
each year. 


tune-up, 
this engine 
uses $720 
worth of 
gasoline 
each year. 












If your car is a glutton for gas, 
a tune-up can pay for itself. 


Most people don’t realize it, but it's true. 

In fact, the Department of Energy says that 
a tune-up could save you as much as 12% 
on your gasoline bills. 

Depending, of course, on the condition of 
your engine and how much you drive in 
the course of a year. 

But if you’re a typical driver, and consume 
about 800 gallons of gas annually, even 
a more conservative estimate of only a 
10% savings would add up to over 80 
dollars (based on a per gallon price of 
more than one dollar). 

And, for most drivers, that's a lot more than 
they’d pay for a tune-up. (We’re not even 
counting the savings you get from longer 
car life and fewer repair bills.) 

The point is, if your car is out of tune, 
you're paying for the cost of a tune-up- 
through your gas bills—whether you get it 
or not. So why not get it, and end up with a 


car that runs smoother and more efficiently 
in the bargain? 



To demonstrate how the average driver can save as much as 30% 
in gasoline money, the ARCO "Drive for Conservation" Caravans are 
travelling all over the country 

There are many other ways to save gas, 
too. And we'll tell you about them in other 
advertisements. 

Atlantic Richfield is doing all it can to help 
you conserve energy. Because we 
believe a leaner, trimmer America is a 
healthier America. 

It’s time we all went 
on an energy diet. 


ARCO 0 


Atlantic Richfield Company 


For additional money-saving information on curbing our energy appetites, write for a free copy of 
THE ARCO ENERGY DIET, Box 30103, Los Angeles, California 90030. 





National’s Counter Intelligence. 
Will it be the end of the line for 
the other guys? 


The other guys National Car Rental 


The other guys 




Last spring National started using Counter Intelligence against the other guys. It’s a training course so 
tough, it not only makes our counter people more efficient, it also makes them more helpful. 

Helpful? 

Page 41 of Instruction Book 1 explains the fast way to help a customer choose the GM car with the 
right sized trunk. 

Page 73 of Book 4 has them rehearsing the best way to give 
clear, helpful directions to important locations. 

We even have a page that trains our agents to be helpful to 
the other guys’ customers. That’s important because most of our 
customers came from the other guys. And thanks to Counter 
Intelligence, were ready for more. 

For reservations see your travel consultant or call toll-free: 

800-328-4567- (In Minnesota 800-862-6064. In Canada 
call collect 612-830-2345. In Alaska and Hawaii call I 
toll-free: 800-328-6321.) 


We feature GM cars like this Buick Skylark 


© 1979. National Car Rental System, Inc. In Canada it's 
Tilden. In Europe, Africa and the Middle East it’s European 


National Car Rental 


Maybe we’re better. 







RUNNING TO NOWHERE continued 


to 17 at Annapolis, Md.. a rare 
chance to compare their skills 
with those of high school run¬ 
ners from across the country. 

Running with red war paint 
streaked on their checks. Mar¬ 
tinez finished first. Louis sec¬ 
ond. Sanchez eighth and James 
Waquie ninth. The team fin¬ 
ished first. A year later, when 
Martinez was too old to enter 
and Sanchez was hobbled by 
shin splints, Louis carried the 
Acoma banner alone into the 
AAU nationals in Raleigh, N.C. 

That time he surprised no one 
by leading the parade at the 
finish line. 

Yet something went serious¬ 
ly awry when it came time for 
the youngsters to take the next 
logical step. In a sport whose 
stars don't peak until their 20s. 
four years of college running 
are all but a necessity. But Mar¬ 
tinez never applied to college. 

Sanchez dropped out after a 
single semester at Eastern New 
Mexico State, and Louis lasted 
barely a month at Haskell. The 
state of New Mexico’s most re¬ 
cent analysis of Pueblo Indians pursuing 
higher education is depressing: only 2% 
of all high school graduates matriculate 
at college and only 3% of those go on to 
earn degrees. That works out to one col¬ 
lege diploma for every 1.666 Pueblo stu¬ 
dents completing high school. Because 
tribal funds and government grants are 
readily available to Indian students, lack 
of money does not explain the dismal 
figures. Nor. in the case of talented 
runners, have colleges been tight with 
scholarship offers. 

The resistance to college is cultural, 
and the most often cited cultural barrier 
is the inviolability of the Pueblo family, 
which can make it impossible for even 
grown men and women to leave the res¬ 
ervation. “The traditional Indian family 
just doesn't stress the importance of ed¬ 
ucation,” says Hunt. “Kids today still feel 
obligated to help out their families. In 
the family if someone is sick, everybody 
is there. If you have to get off work, you 
get off work. If you lose your job. you 
lose it, but you're there. All the people I 
grew up with are still in Laguna." 

There is a certain unsentimental logic 
to Louis’ claim that he left Haskell in 
order to help care for the maiden aunt 



Gary Louis is an exception. He joined the Marines—and still runs. 


who raised him from the age of 13. after 
his father, a deputy county sheriff, died 
in an accidental shooting. “I owed my 
aunt a lot for taking care of me," he says. 
“Almost all Indians feel that way: half 
the money we make when we're out of 
school goes to our mothers." 

Also, over the years, a self-enforced 
isolation from the non-Indian world has 
calcified into a Pueblo reflex. Sky City 
has not occupied the same mesa top for 
eight centuries by accommodating the 
mightier waves of Apache. Navajo. Span¬ 
ish, Mexican and Anglo-American invad¬ 
ers. Acomas, who grew up with English 
as a second language, still face a pro¬ 
found culture shock away from home. 
For this reason, when Hunt guided Mcl- 
don Sanchez into college in 1978, he fa¬ 
vored Eastern New Mexico State because 
it was blessed with a sympathetic coach. 
“Mcldon had an offer from Villanova, but 
if he had gone there, he would have been 
back in a week," Hunt says. “I told the 
Eastern New Mexico coach that these 
kids aren't like other kids. You take them 
off the reservation and they're lost. Sud¬ 
denly they have to do everything for 
themselves, instead of relying on their 
family and tribe. A lot of times people 


have to do things for them that 
would be common knowledge 
for any Anglo or black. An In¬ 
dian who needs a pair of pants 
will go into a store and won’t 
know how to explain to the 
salesperson exactly what he 
wants. He'd rather buy some¬ 
thing and be dissatisfied with it 
later than ask for help. It's the 
same way with education. If he 
were flunking out. he wouldn’t 
ask for help, simply because 
he'd be afraid or ashamed.” 

At Eastern New Mexico, 
Sanchez was the top man on 
the cross-country team for a 
few months, and then he came 
home, undone by everything 
Hunt had feared: the strange¬ 
ness of an unknown world, the 
rival attraction of a $9-an-hour 
job in a Grants uranium mill, 
the responsibility of caring for 
a steady girl friend and a son 
born when he was 16. Sanchez 
didn’t give up running. The 
trails he blazed long ago up 
Flower Mountain, behind his 
mother's home in the reserva¬ 
tion town of Acomita, are being 
worn deeper every day. He thinks a lot 
about the 1984 Olympic 10,000 meters, 
but he also thinks about the payments 
on his 1979 LTD. He has no coach, no 
training plan and only the dimmest in¬ 
sight into what it takes to be a world- 
class runner. 

As for Andy Martinez, around Aco¬ 
ma there is a popular story to explain 
why he quit running even before he fin¬ 
ished high school. He had been unde¬ 
feated until the spring of his junior year, 
when Louis, one year younger, blew by 
him in the stretch of a two-mile. “Right 
there, to me, is where Andy went down.” 
says Louis. “He couldn’t take the pres¬ 
sure of me beating him.” The story cuts 
close to the bone. Martinez barely made 
it through his senior year, winning a 
fourth cross-country title almost by hab¬ 
it and then hanging up his track shoes 
midway through track season. 

But the story also seems too pat. Some¬ 
thing else was hammering away at Mar¬ 
tinez' ambition, for which this one de¬ 
feat was merely the coup dc grace. After 
all, it had been two years earlier that he 
ran his best times. “The problem with 
all Indian runners.” says Louis, "is that 
they hang around with the wrong kind 
continued 
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of people. They want to be with their 
peers and it's hard to say no to the kind 
of things that take away your interest in 
running." The peer pressure not to suc¬ 
ceed is the most debilitating of all the 
conflicting allegiances that inhibit the 
Pueblo runner who would make a name 
for himself. "Andy got holding hands 
with the wrong kind of people his last 
year here.” says Grants High Track and 
Cross-Country Coach Jodie Wallace. 

Gary Louis is most convincing on this 
score, because he has been through the 
mill himself. Recently he joined the Ma¬ 
rines to escape a six-month tailspin he 
went into after dropping out of Haskell: 
a time of working in the mines, sporadic 
training, too much alcohol and more than 
one night in jail. His story reads like a tes¬ 
timonial to the power of the Murine 
Corps to save souls. Self-questioning and 
self-assured. Louis now says. "Some of 
our own people get kind of jealous of any¬ 
body who's really achieving something. 
They cut you down a lot. 1 don't blame 
them for the trouble I had; I blame no¬ 


body but myself. But everywhere I used 
to go people knew me and Andy, and 
they told me I was going to end up just 
like him. These were my own people and 
they made fun of Andy because he ended 
up in the mines.” 

Louis’ turning point came at an all-In¬ 
dian training camp in Colorado, where 
he heard a lecture by Billy Mills, the 
South Dakota Sioux who won America’s 
first gold medal ever at 10.000 meters in 
the 1964 Tokyo Games. Mills spoke 
about the setbacks he too had had as a 
young Indian runner. Mills told how 
friends taunted him. arguing, "If you 
don't drink, then you're not an Indian.” 

"What he said made me think twice.” 
says Louis. “I started looking at myself, 
and I said. ‘This job in the mines can't 
be for me.’ I knew that pretty soon peo¬ 
ple would be asking, ‘How’s Gary Louis?' 
and the answer would be. ‘Gary who?' " 

Louis was aware that Mills had been 
a Marine lieutenant when he ran in the 
Olympics. So last May. Gary presented 
himself front and center at the Albuquer¬ 


que enlistment center. He says he re¬ 
sponded well to the discipline and found 
he hadn’t lost his speed either. During 
the last week of recruit training at Camp 
Pendleton, he set a camp record for run¬ 
ning three miles in combat boots. 

“I’ve thought a lot about why Indian 
athletes don’t go on.” he says. "There’s 
Jim Thorpe and Billy Mills, period. 
Indians make a name for themselves 
in high school and the next thing you 
know they’re pumping gas. I joined the 
Marines to start all over again. Right now 
I'm hoping and praying to stay serious 
about running and shoot for the 1984 
Olympics." 

And indeed. Louis may have the most 
auspicious prospects among a group of 
runners whose futures don’t always in¬ 
clude even hopes and prayers. “I know I 
never worked very hard in high school," 
he says, "and I still came out the top con¬ 
tender. But I don't like to get my hopes 
up too high. In a race, some people al¬ 
ways seem to know I'm going to win. 
I'm the one who doubts that." end 


H you like 
a Pontiac Phoenix, 


you’ll love it 
with Tilt-Wheel. 




“I’m really happy I 
could get Tilt-Wheel 
on my new Phoenix!’ 

Joan M. Bacino 

Metairie, 

Louisiana 


Tilt-Wheel is available on 
all GM small and mid-size 
cars. Tilt-Wheel means 
easy in and easy out. And. 
it helps fit the car to you 
You can put the wheel 


where you like it for 
driving Tilt-Wheel makes 
a big difference for a small 
price. Ask for a demon¬ 
stration, the next time you 
go to buy a GM car. 
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Now that you’ve found foe right tree, 
put tne perfect gift under it. 


Johnnie Walker 

Black Label Scotch 
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MOVIES 


by FRANK DEFORD 


As a rule of thumb, the more play-by-play an¬ 
nouncing required to move a sports story 
along, the worse the movie. With that in mind, 
it should be sufficient to let you know that in 
The Fish That Saved Pittsburgh by far the 
largest role belongs to Chick Hearn, the Lak¬ 
ers' play-by-play man. He is forever being 
heard, a disembodied golden throat, a voice 
from above. This is the only movie I ever 
saw that stars a voiceover. When Mr. Hearn’s 
mellifluence is put on hold we are inundated 
by a disco sound track that makes up for its 
mediocrity with unrelenting repetition. 

In film, as Flip Wilson (who makes a brief 
and useless appearance here) might say, what 
you see is what you get. And what you see in 
Fish smells. I cry for the honorable munic¬ 
ipality of Pittsburgh, the noble city of cham¬ 
pions, that its good name should be so vio¬ 
lated. For Pittsburgh fans I would suggest that 
the Coca-Cola commercial starring Mean Joe 
Greene and the little boy has more good act¬ 
ing and action in 30 seconds than docs this en¬ 
tire woebegone aural-exploitation flick. 

If you must know, this Fish tale is about a 
basketball team, the Pittsburgh Pythons, that 
gets taken over by the water boy (the young 
actor is James Bond III, above, left) and an as- 
trologist, played by Stockard Channing 
(above, right) on the cusp of her acting na¬ 
dir. Because the Pythons’ star (Julius Erving. 
above, center) is a Pisces—that is, born un¬ 
der the sign of the fish—they decide to ac¬ 
quire a whole team of Pisceans. This might 
have made for a funny one-joke TV skit, but 
unfortunately Fish goes on for another hour 
or more with no jokes. Occasionally, in or¬ 
der to avoid a sissy G rating, somebody says 
an unnecessary dirty word, and the audience 
titters childishly. But is it fair for me to be so 
critical? I’m a Sagittarian with my Toyota as¬ 
cending into the second house of Fresno, 
which means that at this time I am especially 
tasteful and intelligent. 

Nobody ever said that Julius Erving was 
rich in facial expressions, and in Fish the Doc¬ 
tor’s part has been wisely kept to a bare min¬ 
imum off the court. As an actor, Erving ranks 
somewhere above Muhammad Ali but far be¬ 
low Meadowlark Lemon, the ex-Globetrotter 
and inveterate ham who invests Fish with its 
rare moments of hope. A number of other 
pro players run about the court to occupy 
the screen when either Chick Hearn or the 
disco sound takes over. 

I don’t know why, but in Hollywood if a 
white athlete is called for. an actor is invari¬ 
ably cast and taught how to play, while if a 
black athlete is needed, a black athlete is cast 
and taught how to act. Is this racist? Box of¬ 
fice? Foolish? A union rule? Are black actors 
presumed to be bad athletes? Are white ath¬ 



letes bad actors? Never mind, it is of no con¬ 
sequence here; Fish is a bi-racial disaster. Or. 
as you no doubt will see it in your daily news¬ 
paper ads: “ ‘Bi-racial disaster!’ Deford. 
Sports Illustrated." 

One more thing, in the art-follows-life de¬ 
partment. As I dutifully fought to keep my 
eyes open. I began to take notes on the in¬ 
terminable game sequences. Now keep in 
mind that these were selected by show bi- 
zians intent on providing the most entertain¬ 
ing footage for a broad audience. Well, al¬ 
most all of the baskets were dunks—maybe 
90%—and most of the remaining 10% were 
Meadowlark scoring with old Globic tricks. 
Furthermore, a whole playground scene, 
whose only possible purpose was to exhibit 
Dr. J’s elegance and style at basketball, did lit¬ 
tle more than show him dunking time after 
time. Nothing else. 

Is this really the popular perception of bas¬ 
ketball? The thought has nagged at me before 
this, but it really came home in the darkened 
theater. So long as the basket is 10 feel high 
and the players can spring 12 feet, you cannot 
legislate against the dunk. Ah yes, and if you 
give sticks to young men skating about at 30 
mph, it is only natural that they will club one 
another. A dunk in basketball, like a punch in 
hockey, is the same sort of thing; it is strength 
and intimidation, not skill or grace. 

A lot of the people in the theater where I 
saw Fish loved the dunks, as they loved the 
disco, as they no doubt would be entertained 
by the hockey thugs. Disco is obviously a fad. 
and I doubt that dunk ball can survive for 
long, either. Fish shows that, like punching 
people on ice skates, no matter how profi¬ 
cient you are at it. the dunk becomes hor¬ 
ribly monotonous after a while. Or. as you 
might read: ’* ’Horribly monotonous!’ Dcford. 
Sports Illustrated." end 


THE ‘FISH’ 

GETS A DISMAL 
DUNKING 
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COLLIEOF FOOTBALL by William F. Reed 


A no-name 
with a big 
reputation 

Louisville Linebacker Otis Wilson is all 
but unknown—except to the pro scouts 



P ro scouts don't really care how it hap¬ 
pened that a linebacker from Brook¬ 
lyn came to enroll at the University of 
Louisville instead of at Penn State or 
some other bastion of Eastern football. 
All they’re concerned about is Otis Wil¬ 
son’s size, strength and recklessness. The 
6' 3". 225-pound Wilson hits so hard that 
his coach, Vince Gibson, says, “I can tell 
just by the sound when Otis makes a tack¬ 
le.” So far, because Louisville doesn’t 
play on national TV or in a major con¬ 
ference. the sound is pretty much that of 
silence as far as the public is concerned. 
But Otis is coming through loud and clear 
to the pro scouts. Almost all 28 NFL fran¬ 
chises and a couple of Canadian teams 
have sent representatives to catch Wil¬ 
son in action. 

“It motivates me to know that these 
scouts recognize my talent.” he says, “but 
it tends to put pressure on me in prac¬ 
tice. I’m afraid that if I loaf even a little 
bit. they might feel I don’t have the right 
attitude. That makes practice more like 
games.” 

Even as Wilson spoke, a scout from 


the St. Louis Cardinals and another from 
the Toronto Argonauts were in the hall 
outside Gibson’s office waiting for prac¬ 
tice to start. They had just spent a cou¬ 
ple of hours watching films of Wilson’s 
performances against Virginia Tech, Mi¬ 
ami of Florida and Florida State. The 
Cardinals’ man smiled when asked about 
Wilson’s pro potential. 

“Well, it’s not that I’ve never missed 
one. but I don’t think there’s a better line¬ 
backer in the country,” he said. 

The scout from Toronto nodded. “This 
kid can play anyplace,” he said. “He’d 
be super in Canada with his speed and 
agility on our wide field.” 

Canada, of course, is where Ohio State 
Linebacker Tom Cousineau decided to 
play after being the NFL’s No. I draft 
pick last spring. 

“I’m not sure Wilson doesn’t move 
better than Cousineau.” the Cardinals’ 
scout said. 

“He’s faster.” said the man from 
Toronto. 

As might be expected. Wilson dreams 
of pro ball as much as the pros dream of 


signing him. He was delighted when Gil 
Brandt, the superscout of the Dallas 
Cowboys, named him the No. I college 
linebacker in a recent national TV 
interview. 

That kind of recognition is important 
to Wilson, perhaps because he hasn’t got¬ 
ten much of it at Louisville. Or perhaps 
because he grew up in a slum, the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville section of Brooklyn, 
where football doesn’t attract that much 
attention. 

In Wilson’s neighborhood, the game 
was basketball. Among Wilson’s child¬ 
hood friends and playground buddies 
were such college and pro stars as Lloyd 
Free, Bernard King, Phil Sellers, Albert 
King and Fly Williams. “I can play bas¬ 
ketball, definitely,” Wilson says. “I 
dunked on a lot of them. When they got 
mad, they’d start schooling me and em¬ 
barrassing me, but that was all right. I’d 
just get rough with them.” 

However, football was always Wilson’s 
first love. On weekends he would watch 
all the games on TV in the Blake Av¬ 
enue apartment he shared with his moth- 
conlinued 
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JVTazgJa for1980. 
Just one IgdKis all it tate. 


Just one look is all it takes 
to appreciate the exceptional 
value of the Mazda RX-7 vs. 
Datsun 280ZX or Porsche 924. 


As remarkable as the Mazda 
RX-7 is on its own, it looks all the 
better when compared with the 
competition. Because the sleek, 
aerodynamic RX-7 is virtually 
everything you could want in a re¬ 
fined sports car—at an almost 
unbelievable price. 

It can reach 0-50 in 6.3 sec¬ 
onds. Its inherently compact rotary 
engine is placed behind the front 
axle, for ideal weight distribution 
and superb handling. 

In auto racing, a specially- 
prepared RX-7 won its class at the 
Daytona 24-hour race. Another 
RX-7 set a world speed record at 
Bonneville. 


The smoothness of the rotary 
engine makes the RX-7 a quiet 
sports car. All this performance 
from a car that can attain excellent 
gas mileage on the open road. 

ffrf] EST. ESTf* 
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But the front mid-engine 
RX-7 offers infinitely more than 
performance. It also provides ex¬ 
traordinary comfort. 



So if you know what you want 
in a sports car, and you don't want 
to pay a king's ransom to get it, look 
at the RX-7 GS or S Model. 

You're also going to like the looks 
of RX-7 GS standard features. 

• AM/FM stereo radio • 5-speed 

• Steel-belted radial tires • Front 
and rear stabilizer bars • Ventilated 
front disc and finned rear drum 
brakes with power assist • Electric 
remote hatch release • Tinted glass 

• Side-window demisters • Tach¬ 
ometer • Cut-pile carpeting. 3- 
speed automatic transmission, air 
conditioning, aluminum wheels 
and sunroof available as options. 

‘*EPA estimates for comparison purposes 
for GS Model with 5-speed transmission. 
The mileage you get may vary depending 
on how fast you drive, the weather, and 
trip length. The actual highway mileage 
will probably be less. California, [l6] esti¬ 
mated mpg, 27 estimated highway mpg. 
Mazda's rotary engine licensed by NSU-VVANKEL. 



















Just one look is all it takes to 
know the incredible value of 
the 1980 Mazda 626 vs. Celica, 
Accord or Scirocco. 

The Mazda 626. It has it all. 
Extraordinary performance, fine 
craftsmanship, high fuel efficiency 
and clean, aerodynamic styling. 

The 626's engineering refine¬ 
ments are many. And extremely 
well thought out. The 626 is a very 
quick (0-50 in 9.8 seconds), highly 
maneuverable automobile. 

EST. ESTf * 
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Both the 626 Sport Coupe and 
Sport Sedan offer creature com¬ 
forts and conveniences found on 
much more expensive cars. And 
the 626 provides a generous 
amount of interior room and 



luggage capacity. 

In short, you do owe it to 
yourself to look at a Mazda 626 be¬ 
fore you buy any sport coupe or 
sport sedan. And tne more you 
look, the more you like. 

A short look at the Mazda 626's 
long list of standard features. 

• 2.0 litre overhead cam 4-cylinder 
engine • Power-assisted front disc 



brakes • Steel-belted radial tires 

• 5-speed overdrive transmission 
(3-speed automatic optional) 

• AM/ FM stereo radio • 60/40 split 
fold-down rear seat back • Driver's 
reclining bucket seat with adjust¬ 
able lumbar support • Electric 
remote trunk lid release • Front 
stabilizer bar • Tinted glass • Rear 
window defroster • Reminder 
chime for headlights left on • Visor 
vanity mirror • Heater duct for 
rear-seat passengers. Sport Coupe 
only-Rear stabilizer bar • Electronic 
check panel • Tachometer • Electric 
remote control for door mirror. 

•Manufacturer's suggested retail prices. 

RX-7, 5-Door GLC Custom, B2000 Sun¬ 
downer slightly higher in California. Actual 
prices established by dealers. Taxes, 
license, freight, optional equipment and 
any other dealer charges are extra. Wide 
alloy wheels shown extra: 626 Coupe $340, 
RX-7 $275-5295. All prices subject to 
change without notice. 

















3-Door GLC Custom $3995 : 


Just one look is all it takes 
to see the great value of the 
1980 Mazda GLC vs. Rabbit, 
Chevette or Civic. 


The Mazda GLC. One look at 
the price after one look at the car is 
enough to change how you look at 
any economy car. You may find 
yourself measuring other cars in 
GLC's class by GLC standards. 

The new 3-door GLC Custom 
hatchback comes with features 
you'd think cost extra. Which is no 
surprise, really, because the GLC is 


an uncommon economy car. 


1 EST. ESTf* 


\4s & i mpg**'-' hwy mpg 

The whole idea of the GLC, 
you see, is that it refuses to sacri¬ 
fice one quality for another. It 
blends great fuel economy with 


great versatility, superior perfor¬ 
mance and clean design. 

So if buying an economy car 
makes sense to you, doesn't it 
make even more sense to get the 
most economy car for your money? 
Take a look at the Mazda GLC fam¬ 
ily today—3-door Hatchback, 5- 
door Hatchback, Wagon and Sport. 



The more vou look at GLC Custom 
standard features, the more 
value you see. 

• Reclining front bucket seats • Ver¬ 
satile split fold-down rear seat that 
accommodates people, or pack¬ 
ages, or both • Tinted glass 
•Power-assisted front disc brakes 

• White-line tires • 1.4 litre over¬ 
head cam 4-cylinder engine 

• Electric rear-window defroster 

• Woodgrain instrument panel. 
Options on GLC Custom include 
5-speed (standard on 5-door 
Hatchback in California), 3-speed 
automatic and Convenience Group. 

*EPA estimates tor comparison purposes. 

The mileage you get may vary depending 
on how fast you drive, the weather, and trip 
length. The actual highway mileage will 

g robably be less. GLC estimates apply to all 
LC models with 4-speed transmission. 
GLC Sport with 5-speed, [30] estimated 
mpg, 42 estimated highway mpg. 


GLC Custom Wagon $4445* 























5-Door GLC Custom *4195* 


i 

s 1! 1 

us 
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Just one look is all it takes to 
realize the remarkable value 
of the 1980 Mazda B2000 
Sundowner vs. Toyota SR5 
or Datsun King Cab. 


For the money, this Mazda 
B2000 Sundowner is one incredible 
truck. Because of what you get for 
the money. 

Here's a truck that doesn't 
drink much gas, but performs like 
a real winner. One that's built 
beefy and tough on the outside, 
but surrounds you with luxury on 
the inside. One that's got a 5-speed 
and a seven-foot long bed. 

p Jrr\ EST. ESTf* 

[a&/J mpg v/ hwy mpg 

Sundowner gives you a whole 
lot more than just the things you 


naturally expect of a truck. (Like 
the room and ruggedness to haul 
cargo around.) A whole lot of truck 
for not a whole lot of money. 

B2000 Sundowner standard 
features. Lookin' good. 

• White-line tires • Cut-pile carpet¬ 
ing • Tinted glass • Deluxe deep- 
foam bench seat • Woodgrain 
instrument panel and door trim 

• Vent windows • White spoker 
wheel covers • Sporty Sundowner 



stripes • 2.0 litre 4-cylinder OHC 
engine • Independent double¬ 
wishbone front suspension with 
coil springs • Semi-elliptic rear leaf 
springs plus four double-acting 
snocks • Recirculating ball-and-nut 
type steering • Power-assisted 
front disc brakes • Center-lift 
tailgate release • Day/night rear¬ 
view mirror. 

*EPA estimates for comparison purposes. 
The mileage you get may vary depending 
on how fast you drive, the weather, and 
trip length. The actual highway mileage 
will probably be less. California, (26] esti¬ 
mated mpg, 35 estimated highway mpg. 



The more you look, 
the more you like. 



B2000 Sundowner s 5195* 
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er, Maxine, and his three sisters and 
two brothers. Then he would go outside 
and drum up some action with whom¬ 
ever he could find hanging around the 
neighborhood. 

“They’d close the street up so some¬ 
times we could play two-hand touch 
there.” Wilson says. “Man, those games 
would get rough, too. We’d almost be 
playing tackle on the concrete. Most of 
the time, though, we’d play in the yard 
in back of my house. We had a little patch 
of grass that we turned into dirt, and the 
only equipment I had was a helmet and 
elbow pads. That’s all I needed. It was 
sort of like rollcrball.” 

Although his family was better ofT than 
many in Brownsville—his mother has a 
job with the neighborhood youth corps— 
Wilson inevitably was exposed to the 
kind of violence and desperation that are 
as much a part of life there as unem¬ 
ployment. One incident in particular 
made Wilson decide to quit fooling 
around and get serious about football. 

“One day we were supposed to go to 
the movies, but we ended up riding a sub¬ 
way to another housing project,” Wil¬ 
son says. “A couple of my partners were 
gang members who always carried weap¬ 
ons. We stopped in this store, in the mid¬ 
dle of a block, and looked around. When 
we went back outside, this one dude got 
in an argument with another guy and shot 
him. I heard this loud bang, and I said, 
‘Oooh, man, what was that?’ We just took 
off running. They didn’t get the guy that 
time, but they finally caught him.” 

Wilson first enrolled in Alexander 
Hamilton High School, but switched to 
Thomas Jefferson because Hamilton 
didn’t have a football team. The Jeffer¬ 
son coach, Moe Finkelstein, was good for 
Wilson. He insisted that his players go 
to class, arid he made life rough on tru¬ 
ants. Finkelstein also began to refine Wil¬ 
son’s raw talent. He tried him at quar¬ 
terback, offensive guard, tight end and 
running back before finally installing him 
at linebacker. Right away, Wilson knew 
he was home. By the end of his senior 
year, he had scholarship offers from Ohio 
State, Michigan, Penn State, Rutgers, 
Maryland and Syracuse, among others. 

Wilson finally picked Syracuse be¬ 
cause it was a big-time program within a 
few hours’ drive of his home. As a fresh¬ 
man in 1975, he was the Orangemen’s 
most valuable player on defense, and he 
fondly remembers a hit he made on Pitts¬ 
burgh’s Tony Dorsett. “Pittsburgh had a 


first down on our goal line,” says Wil¬ 
son. “Dorsett came at me and I hit him 
as hard as I could. You could hear it 
clear across the stadium. The ball popped 
straight up in the air and we recovered. 
He told me later that he had never been 
hit that hard." 

But Wilson had a falling-out with the 
Syracuse coaching staff. He says it was 
over a summer job; others imply it was 
because of poor grades and the fact that 
Wilson’s head was getting too big for his 
helmet. Whatever. Wilson quit, went 
back to Brooklyn and began thinking 
about finding someplace else to play. He 
ultimately decided on Louisville, because 
Finkelstein and a Louisville assistant 
coach, Steve Goldman, were friends. 

During Wilson’s three years at Lou¬ 
isville. Gibson has proclaimed that the 
New Yorker is the best linebacker he has 
ever coached. That’s significant when it’s 
considered that as an assistant at Ten¬ 
nessee in the 1960s, Gibson worked with 
All-Americas Frank Emanuel. Paul Nau- 
moff and Steve Kiner. 

Gening a grip on his recklessness, 
which has been Wilson’s greatest asset 
as well as his biggest liability, is the chief 
change in his playing style under Gib¬ 
son. “Oh, yeah. I’m smarter now,” Wil¬ 
son says. “When I came here, all I want¬ 
ed to do was hit people so I could make 
a name for myself. Now I know how to 
read offenses and diagnose plays. After 
you play a team two or three times, your 
mind is thinking about the next play at 
the same time your body is reacting to 
the current one.” 

Wilson and Gibson agree that he has 
made even greater strides as a person 
than as a player. After this semester, he 
will need only 19 hours for a degree in 
communications, and, says Wilson. “I’m 
not going to leave here until I get it.” 
That kind of talk makes Gibson almost 
as happy as a quarterback sack. 

“I’ve really enjoyed coaching him, and 
three years ago I didn’t think I’d be able 
to say that,” Gibson says. “He’s really 
wanted to improve himself. He had bad 
study habits when he got here, but now 
he takes pride in going to class. Instead 
of sitting in the back row. he sits in the 
front.” 

Going into this season, Wilson had a 
chance to become Louisville’s alltime 
leading tackier. He had 332, and the rec¬ 
ord is 495 by Doug Buffone, now with 
the Chicago Bears. But after nine games, 
Wilson had made only 117 more, put¬ 


ting the record just out of his reach. It’s 
not that he’s played poorly. He missed 
the Drake game and half the Florida State 
game because of a shoulder injury suf¬ 
fered against Cincinnati. He also has 
been asked to blitz more this season, and. 
says Wilson, "You can't get a lot of tack¬ 
les when you blitz so much.” 

The pro scouts don’t pay as much mind 
to his statistics as to his potential. “It’s 
like being recruited again," Wilson says. 
“All these agents call me from all over 
the country and say. ’I’ll get you this and 
I’ll get you that.’ I say, ‘I'm interested in 
you. but right now that's the last thing 
on my mind. If I don't do my job here, 
there won't be any sense in you coming 
around.' I’ll be looking for someone to 
represent me after the season.” 

If Wilson gets his wish and is drafted 
by the Cowboys, the big question will 
be whether Dallas is big enough to ac¬ 
commodate both him and Hollywood 
Henderson. Wilson smiles at the pros¬ 
pect. “He can be the talker," he says, 
"but I’ll be the hitter." 


THE WEEK 

by HERM WEISKOPF 


r A QT Comedian Bill Cosby, a former 
LnO I Temple football player, sat on 
the Owls bench at Penn State, but he couldn't 
find anything to joke about. Cosby was able 
to smile when Kevin Duckett zipped 64 yards 
to give Temple a 7-6 halftime lead, but there 
was nothing funny about the way the Nit- 
tany Lions handled the Owls’ Brian Broomcll. 
who came into the game as the nation's most 
efficient passer. Broomell was sacked six times 
for 43 yards, was intercepted three times and 
completed only four of 16 passes for 46 yards. 
And Temple, which had been averaging 35.8 
points a game, lost the total-offense battle 339 
yards to 134 and the game 22-7. Penn State’s 
second-half surge was built around Matt Su- 
hey’s pair of one-yard touchdown plunges and 
Herb Menhardt's third field goal of the day. 
Both teams accepted bowl bids, the Nittany 
Lions to the Liberty against Tulanc. and the 
Owls to the Garden State, their first bowl 
since the inaugural Sugar Bowl in 1935. 

Pittsburgh, too, made life miserable for 
quarterbacks, sidelining Army's Earle Mul- 
rane with a concussion and sacking his sub¬ 
stitute, Jerryl Bennett, for a safety in a 40-0 
romp. On their way to earning a Fiesta Bowl 
berth, the Panthers held the Cadets to minus 
nine yards passing, got two shorl scoring runs 
continued 
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from Ray Jones and 272 yards passing from 
Dan Marino, who hit on 17 of 30 throws. 

Rutgers and Syracuse were upset, the Scar¬ 
let Knights by Villanova 32-17 and the Or¬ 
angemen by Boston College 27-10. The Wild¬ 
cats got three field goals from Chuck 
Bushbeck and a couple of TD runs from Don 
Zeisel. Three missed field goals and two lost 
fumbles led to Syracuse’s defeat. After a 
scoreless first half. John Loughery took over 
as the BC quarterback and got the Eagles un¬ 
tracked by passing for one touchdown and 
running for another. 

Yale was also shocked, losing to Harvard 
22-7 for its only defeat of the year. Crimson 
Quarterback Burke St. John passed 39 yards 
for one score, ran two yards for a second and 
led an attack that gained 248 yards against 
the Elis, whose defense had allowed an av¬ 
erage of only 166 yards, the best in the coun¬ 
try. In other Ivy League action. Brown beat 
Columbia 31-14. Princeton stopped Cornell 
26-14 and Dartmouth downed Penn 20-6. 

No two teams have squared off against each 
other more often than Lehigh and Lafayette, 
which met for the 115th time. The Engineers, 
who led Division l-AA in scoring defense 
with a 7.6-points-per-game average, coasted 
to a 24-3 win. It was a dreary day for the 
Leopards, who lead the series 63-47-5. as 
their runners had a net of zero yards, having 
gained 57 and been thrown for 57 in losses. 

Ithaca (N.Y.) College knocked off Du¬ 
buque 27-7 in a Division III playoff game. 
The Bombers intercepted nine passes, two 
short of the NCAA record. 

Since the Pennsylvania Conference adopt¬ 
ed a playoff system in I960, the two most lack¬ 
luster teams in the league have been Chey- 
ney State (20-83-2 going into this season) 
and Lock Haven State (33-73-2). This year, 
though, they met for the conference cham¬ 
pionship. with Lock Haven leading 41-0 at 
the half and coasting to a 48-14 win. Dan 
Spittal hit on 13 of 18 passes for 174 yards 
and a touchdown and ran for two more TDs. 
and Joe Speese rushed for three scores as the 
Bald Eagles wrapped up one of the year's most 
remarkable turnarounds. They finished with 
a 9-2 record after having been 1-8-1 in 1978. 

1.PITTSBURGH (9-1) 

2.PENN STATE (7-3) 3.TEMPLE (8-2) 

l\/l I n\A/r QT ^' ssour ' feund out that 

IVIIL/VVlOI beating Oklahoma is no 
snap. The Tigers led 9-7 at halftime, but on 
the third play of the second half Sooner Billy 
Sims broke loose on a brilliant run. Starting 
from his own 30. he burst over the middle, 
was completely spun around by a would-be 
tackier at the Missouri 30. eluded another Ti¬ 
ger at the 20 and dashed on for a 70-yard 
touchdown. Then Oklahoma drove 80 yards 
to a score on its next possession. Sims zip¬ 
ping and darting for 67 of those yards. In all. 
Sims gained 154 yards in the third period. 


and Oklahoma needed every one of them to 
come away with a 24-22 Big Eight victory. 

Quarterback Phil Bradley kept the Tigers 
on the go. completing 16 of 23 passes for 222 
yards and scoring the game’s final points on 
a 68-yard scamper with 9:01 left. Missouri 
had a chance to pull out the victory, getting 
a first dow n on the Oklahoma 25 with 3:18 re¬ 
maining. When the march stalled, the Tigers 
went for a 37-yard field goal by Ron Verilli. 
who earlier had kicked a 39-yarder. This time 
the snap was high, spoiling Verilli's timing, 
and his bool was short. 

Starting at quarterback for the first time 
since the season opener, Nebraska's Jefl' 
Quinn put some spark back into the Huskers’ 
passing attack, connecting on II of 17 at¬ 
tempts for 163 yards and a pair of touch¬ 
downs in a 34-3 win over Iowa State. Both 
Quinn's scoring tosses went to Junior Miller 
and came during a 25-point third-period 
explosion by Nebraska that finished off the 
Cyclones. The Huskers. who held Iowa State 
to 29 yards rushing on 28 carries while their 
own runners gained 311 yards, will meet Okla¬ 
homa this week to determine the Big Eight 
championship. The winner will go to the Or¬ 
ange Bowl, the loser to the Cotton. 

While Ohio State and Michigan fought it 
out for Big Ten supremacy (page 30). Pur¬ 
due grabbed second place by beating Indiana 
37-21. That win also earned the Boilermakers 
a trip to the Bluebonnet Bowl. And Purdue 
won even though Quarterback Mark Herr¬ 
mann had to leave in the fourth period after 
sustaining a mild concussion. Herrmann de¬ 
parted with the Boilermakers in front 27-21. 
and having hit on a career-high 26 passes in 
40 tries for 269 yards. Also helping Purdue 
w in the Old Oaken Bucket were Mike Augus- 
tyniak. who scored on three one-yard plung¬ 
es. and Ben McCall, who had a TD. ran for 
148 yards and caught five passes for 45 more. 

"We have almost climbed the mountain." 
said Iowa Coach Hayden Fry after his team 
outlasted Michigan State 33-26. Although the 
Haw keyes finished w ith their 20th straight los¬ 
ing season (5-6). the victory made them 4-4 
in the Big Ten and put them in the first di¬ 
vision for the first time in 10 years. Iowa was 
paced by Dennis Mosley, who rambled for 
136 yards and wound up as the conference 
rushing leader with 1.267 yards. But the 
Hawkcycs might not have won had it not been 
for some questionable strategy by Spartan 
Coach Darryl Rogers at the start of the third 
period. Ahead 16-13. Michigan State need¬ 
ed two inches for a first down at its own 30. 
and Rogers decided to go for it. The Hawk- 
eyes stopped Bryan Clark's plunge and five 
plays later scored a touchdown. 

Minnesota's Mark Carlson set Big Ten sea¬ 
son records for the most completions (157). 
passing yardage (1.953) and total offense 
(1.926) with a 20-for-34 performance that net¬ 
ted 227 yards against Wisconsin. But the Bad¬ 
gers overcame a 14-0 deficit and won 42-37 


as Quarterback Mike Kalasmiki ran for three 
TDs and passed for two others. 

Notre Dame also blew a lead—the Irish 
outscored Clemson 10-0 in the first half— 
and lost 16-10. The Tigers got their points 
on Billy Lott's 26-yard dash and three field 
goals by Obcd Ariri. Clemson. which will go 
to the Peach Bowl, triumphed despite 219 
yards passing by Rusty Lisch and 110 yards 
rushing by Vagas Ferguson. 

With his total scholarships pared from 85 to 
37 and his coaching staff from six assistants to 
four because of athletic budget cuts. Bill 
Yung’s West Texas State squad was picked to 
finish last in the MVC. Despite being a dismal 
0-5-1 against outsiders, the Buffaloes ran 
their league record to 5-0 and clinched first 
place by beating off Drake 28-13. 

1.NEBRASKA (10-0) 

2-OHIO STATE (11-0) 3-OKL AHOM A (9-1) 

Q/“\| ITU There was juicy news in Tal- 
OvyU I ll lahassee. where Florida State 
accepted an Orange Bowl bid after swamp¬ 
ing Memphis State 66-17. The Tigers, who 
were ninth nationally in pass defense and had 
allowed only three touchdow n passes all sea¬ 
son. were riddled by Jimmy Jordan's three 
TD tosses in the second period. In all. Jor¬ 
dan was on target with 18 of 29 throws for 
189 yards. 

Things were hardly so sweet for Georgia 
which fell 33-13 to Auburn, thereby losing 
a chance to clinch a share of first place in 
the SEC and a Sugar Bowl berth. On its 
first offensive play. Georgia lost Quarterback 
Buck Bcluc. who suffered a broken ankle 
when tackled for a safety. The Bulldogs led 
10-9 at halftime and then crumbled. In the 
third period Auburn Defensive Back Bob 
Harris picked off a pass and pounced on 
two fumbles to set up 17 points. When James 
Brooks wasn’t zipping around the Bulldogs 
for 200 yards in 13 carries. Joe Cribbs was 
hammering through them for 166 in 27 cracks. 
They became the first two backs on a South¬ 
eastern Conference team to rush for 1.000 
yards each in the same season: Brooks raised 
his total to 1.153 yards as he scored on runs 
of 67 and 44 yards, and Cribbs brought his 
total yardage to 1.027 and twice went over 
from the one. However, the Bulldogs still 
might wind up thinking kindly of the Tigers— 
if Auburn can topple Alabama on Dec. I 
thereby depriving the Tide of sole posses¬ 
sion of first place and enabling Georgia to 
go to the Sugar Bow l. 

There was only one thing unusual about Al¬ 
abama's 30-0 home win over independent 
Miami: it wasn't a sellout. Some 6.000 tickets 
went unsold and quite a few fans didn't both¬ 
er using those they had bought. What the no- 
shows and no-buys missed seeing was the 
Tide's 49th straight victory at Bryant-Denny 
Stadium, a 'Barna offense that rolled up 444 
yards and a defense that held the Hurricanes 
continued 
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to 131. Other Alabama statistical notes: Alan 
McElroy’s three field goals gave him a team- 
record 14 for the season; five interceptions 
ran the Tide’s total to a school-high 25 for 
the year; and Steadman Shealy hit on nine of 
14 passes for 187 yards. 

Mississippi’s much-maligned defense inter¬ 
cepted a Tennessee pass in the end zone and 
recovered three fumbles, each of which was 
turned into a touchdown, as the Rebels pulled 
off a 44-20 SEC upset. Leon Perry of Ole 
Miss rushed for 126 yards and three TDs. 

North Carolina State clinched the ACC 
championship, but North Carolina got the 
bowl bid. The Wolfpack. which may yet go 
to a postseason game, decked Duke 28-7 with 
the help of three interceptions by Cornerback 
Eric Williams. The Tar Heels beat Virginia 
13-7 behind angry Quarterback Matt Kupec. 
“I feel like they [the Carolina coaches] spit 
in my face," said Kupec, whose only com¬ 
pletion in five pass attempts was an eight- 
yard touchdown toss to Mike Chatham. What 
irked Kupec. the Tar Heels’ alltime leading 
passer, was that he had been benched in the 
first half. Kupec's 17th scoring pass of the sea¬ 
son tied an ACC record and enabled Caro¬ 
lina to earn a Gator Bowl bid. 

South Carolina was bound for the Hall of 
Fame Bowl following a 35-14 win over Wake 
Forest, which will make its first postseason 
trip since 1948. when it faces LSU in the Tan¬ 
gerine Bowl. The Gamecocks intercepted 
three passes, got 315 yards from their run¬ 
ners and two Garry Harper-to-Zion McKin¬ 
ney touchdown throws. 

Charlie Wysocki of Maryland had his best 
day of the season, rushing for 222 yards as 
the Terps whipped Louisville 28-7. 

For Georgia Tech, the big gun was Mike 
Kelley, who completed 16 of 30 passes for 
361 yards and set a team single-game record 
of 376 yards of total offense. Kris Kentcra 
caught six passes for 203 yards, three for 
touchdowns covering 57.57 and 40 yards. 

McNeese (La.) State, which had won five 
games by three points or fewer, had some¬ 
thing of a breather—at least by the Cowboys' 
standards. They remained unbeaten with a 
10-6 victory over Southwestern Louisiana. 

A 45-44 loss to Furman cost The Citadel 
a share of the Southern Conference title. The 
Paladins prevailed despite the Cadets’ Tim 
Russell, who hit on 13 of 20 passes for 362 
yards and six touchdowns and ran for 49 more 
yards. Mark Slawson turned four of those 
throws into TD plays covering 53. 78. 31 and 
eight yards. 

The Mean Green of North Texas State lost 
to Leander (Lean) Green of East Carolina. 
Green, a 5'7" quarterback, directed the 
Pirate wishbone to 600 yards in total offense 
as he passed for 195 yards and rushed for an¬ 
other 90 i n a 49-16 victory. 

1 .ALABAMA (10-0) 

2.FLORIDA STATE (10-0) 3.AUBURN (8-2) 


\AirQT A Rose Bowl berth is a Rose 
VVLOI Bowl berth is a Rose Bowl 
berth. Well, maybe. Southern Cal. which 
thought it had locked up that distinction with 
a 24-17 defeat of Washington on Nov. 10. 
found out it must beat UCLA this week to 
earn it all over again. That’s the result of the 
latest calamity in Arizona State’s troubled 
season, a Pac-10 ruling that the Sun Devils 
had to forfeit their three conference victories 
after eight Arizona State players had been de¬ 
clared ineligible. All eight had been falsely 
credited with successfully completing a sum¬ 
mer extension course. Washington, which had 
its 12-7 loss to Arizona State turned into a 
win by the ruling, will go to Pasadena if USC 
is upset by UCLA. The Huskies, who took 
Washington State 17-7 as Vince Coby ran 
for 112 yards, will play in the Sun Bowl if 
the Trojans clinch the Pac-10 title. Raindrops 
kept falling on Oregon players, and UCLA 
runners kept running over the Ducks, amass¬ 
ing 446 yards during a 35-0 win. Freeman Mc¬ 
Neil rushed for 164 of them as the Bruins 
threw only six passes. But freshman Quar¬ 
terback Tom Ramsey completed four, two for 
touchdowns. 

California Coach Roger Thcder drew the 
line when it came to his Bears scoring against 
Stanford. After a 17-yard Cal pass from Rich 
Campbell to Joe Rose in the end zone had 
been ruled incomplete because the catch had 
been made beyond what was thought to be 
the endline. Thcder protested. He argued that 
although Rose had caught the ball behind one 
line, he had made the reception inside an¬ 
other line two feet farther back. And unlike 
the officials, Theder. who was once an as¬ 
sistant at Stanford, knew the second stripe 
was the endline. After confirming that. Back 
Judge John Barger reversed his verdict, giv¬ 
ing California a fourth-quarter touchdown 
and a 21-14 triumph. Campbell had 23 com¬ 
pletions in 33 attempts for 314 yards and three 
touchdowns. Quarterback Turk Schoncrt of 
the Cardinals hit on 22 of 32 for 222 yards 
and two TDs. 

Arizona State look its frustrations out on 
West Virginia. 42-7, as Mark Malone con¬ 
nected on 16 of 24 passes for 239 yards and 
Robert Weathers ran for 130 yards. 

With Quarterback Van Heflin racing 70 
and 80 yards for scores. Vanderbilt led 29-23 
at Air Force. But as time ran out Dave Zie- 
bart of the Falcons fired a 14-yard pass into 
the end zone where Andy Bark made a div¬ 
ing catch Jim Sturch then kicked the extra 
point and Air Force won 30-29. 

“We couldn’t sustain anything on the 
ground and that’s our bread and butter,” said 
Utah Coach Wayne Howard after a 27-0 loss 
to Brigham Young. Cougar defenders sand¬ 
wiched those bread-and-butter runners by 
holding them to 167 yards. 83 below their 
WAC average. BYU’s meal ticket, Marc Wil¬ 
son, equaled an NCAA record with his sev¬ 
enth 300-yard-total-offense performance of 


the season. He connected on 23 of 37 passes 
for 374 yards. 

A 42-20 conquest of Texas-El Paso kept 
San Diego State in the running for the WAC 
title and a Holiday Bowl berth. The Aztecs, 
w ho face conference favorite BYU this week, 
broke a 14-14 lie when Charlie Crews re¬ 
turned the second-half kickoff 100 yards for 
a touchdown. Two other State backs kept the 
offense churning. Mark Halda by passing for 
174 yards and Tony Allen by rushing for 138. 

1.USC (9-0-1) 

2.BYU (10-0) 3.WASHINGTON (9-2) 

southwest 

ed against w ide sweeps and long completions 
by Arkansas. Darryl Bowles plowed up the 
middle and Kevin Scanlon tossed short gain¬ 
ers. Bowles, a freshman halfback, gained 169 
yards and scored on runs of 22 and eight 
yards. Scanlon was on the mark with 12 of 
15 passes for 127 yards. And Ish Ordonez, Ar¬ 
kansas’ accurate and high-scoring placekick- 
er. booted field goals of 45. 26 and 41 yards 
as the Razorbacks won 22-10. 

If the Hogs defeat Southern Methodist this 
week and Texas and Houston win their two 
remaining games, a three-way tie for the SWC 
title will result. Arkansas then will go to the 
Cotton Bowl because, of the three teams, the 
Hogs have been to Dallas least recently. How¬ 
ever. if Texas loses a game. Houston will go 
to the Cotton Bowl, because it beat Arkansas 
this year. The Sugar Bowl will get either Ar¬ 
kansas or Texas. 

Texas beat Texas Christian 35-10. Four 
of the Longhorn touchdowns were scored on 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Billy Sims, a 6-foot. 205-pound se¬ 
nior tailback, led Oklahoma to a 24-22 vic¬ 
tory over Missouri by rushing for 282 yards, 
including a 70-yard sprint for his 22nd touch¬ 
down of the season, the most in the nation. 

DEFENSE: James Otis, a 6' 4". 200-pound 
freshman end for Mississippi, tackled Tennes¬ 
see ballcarriers 14 times—13 by himself—and 
prevented a touchdown by racing crossficld 
to nab a runner as the Rebels won 44-20. 


short runs by Jam Jones, who ran for 127 
yards. 94 more than the Horned Frogs. 

A Peach Bowl bid was Baylor's reward for 
drubbing Rice 45-14. The Bears piled up 510 
yards. 134 of them on the ground by Walter 
Abercrombie. Freshman Quarterback Mike 
Brannon of Baylor rushed for 101 yards and 
two touchdowns and passed for 78 yards and 
six more points. 

1.TEXAS(8-1) 

2.HOUSTON (8-1) 3. ARKANSAS (9-1) 
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The king is ailing, long live the Sultan 


O n the afternoon of Nov. 11, as 12 
Olympic weightlifters from around 
the world came together in the noise 
and dust of Thessaloniki, Greece, to de¬ 
cide the 1979 world superheavyweight 
championship, a man on the outskirts 
of the Russian city of Shakhty was en¬ 
gaged in a curious task. A huge man, 
heavier by 25 pounds than the largest 
of the 12 superheavies gathered in 
Greece, he was engaged in moving a 
mountain. Who but Vasily Alexeyev, the 
greatest champion in the history of 
weightlifting, would attempt such a task? 
And who but Alexeyev could dominate, 
as he clearly did, a sporting event held 
some 1,000 miles away? 

Though he has been absent from the 
competitive platform since injuring his 
hip in the 1978 World Championship, 
Alexeyev had been expected in Thessalo¬ 
niki. But very much his 
own man, especially in 
matters involving condi¬ 
tioning, Alexeyev decid¬ 
ed that his body needed 
more work. Thus, in ad¬ 
dition to the hours he 
spends each week with 
the barbells, he goes ev¬ 
ery day to what is now 
called Mt. Vasily and, 
with only pick, shovel, 
pry bar and a barrow. 
moves that mother. 

In this way he hopes— 
can it be said?—to round 
himself into top shape for 
the event that for him 
transcends all the others: 
the 1980 Olympic Games 
at home in the Soviet 
Union. Twice the Olym¬ 
pic champion, Alexeyev 
knows that by winning in 
Moscow he would sepa¬ 
rate himself even further 
from the world of mor¬ 
tals, because no Olympic 


In the absence of Vasily Alexeyev, the 
world superheavyweight title went to 
popular Sultan Rachmanov in Greece 


weightlifter has ever won either nine 
world titles (the Olympics serve as the 
World Championship every four years) 
or three Olympic championships, to say 
nothing of doing both. And as Alexeyev 
also knows, no one is likely to accomplish 
these feats in the foreseeable future. 

The three men who would be his only 
real competition in Moscow, unless one 
of ihe many second-line Soviet super¬ 
heavies catches fire, were all in Thessalo¬ 
niki—Gerd Bonk and Jtlrgen Heuser of 
East Germany, and Sultan Rachmanov 
of the Soviet Union—and all three had 


their eyes on the title. Heuser was the un¬ 
expected winner in 1978 in Gettysburg, 
Pa. following Alexcyev’s injury and 
Rachmanov’s virtual blackout on the 
final weight in the clean and jerk, and 
there was considerable speculation that 
the young German might have grown, as 
Supreme Court justices and Presidents 
are often said to do. in office. Most of the 
smart deutsche marks, however, were on 
316-pound Gerd Bonk, who is the only 
man to have twice wrested the world rec¬ 
ord in the clean and jerk from Alexeyev, 
hoisting 543 pounds in late 1975, to 
which Uncle Vasily replied with an im¬ 
mediate 546; then registering a 557 in 
April of 1976, prompting the Russian to 
end the repartee with that monumental 
562 in Munich. So demoralized has Bonk 
been by Alexeyev since then that the So¬ 
viet coaches laugh and make quivering 
motions with their arms 
and legs whenever the 
German is mentioned as 
a serious threat to Vasi¬ 
ly. The other entrant, 
Sultan Rachmanov, has 
moved in his country¬ 
man’s long, broad shad¬ 
ow ever since coming 
onto the international 
scene a few years ago. 
Now in Thessaloniki he 
was left to carry the Red 
banner alone, a banner 
that has been borne to 
victory 20 of the past 22 
years by a succession of 
Soviet superheavies. 

In Olympic weightlift¬ 
ing, each man is given 
three attempts in the 
snatch and three in the 
clean and jerk, and as the 
contest began there was 
much discussion about 
whether or not Rachma¬ 
nov, even though he 
holds the world record in 
continued 



Rachmanov got no credit for this 529-pound jerk, but his 523/) pounds held up. 
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It’s simply an automobile that somebody depends on to get to work, to pick up the kids, to 
gather the groceries. 

It’s also the kind of claim The Travelers and its independent agents handle as quickly as if it 
were one of the disasters that make the headlines. 

'fpiA? ^ ou can g et m touc h your independent Travelers agent by 
checking the Yellow Pages. 

The Travelers is one of the world’s largest insurance companies, a size that 
doesn’t diminish our big concern for the individual. 



THE TRAVELERS 


We offer lift*. health. auto, and homeowners insurance, and iimtu.il funds and variable annuities for individuals, and virtually all fomts of insuramv for liusinev*.*s.ThcTravelers lusutance 
CompanyHieTraveler! Indemnity Cximpany, Travelers Equities Sales Inc., and other Affiliated Companies offheTravelers Corporation, Hartford, Connecticut 06I1S. 








Introducing for 1980 

TOUGH FORD COURIER 

THE GAS MILEAGE CHAMP 

OF THE BEST-SELLING COMPACTS. 

Ford Courier is the gas mileage champ of the best-selling compacts. 

Courier s EPA rating is better than Datsun, better than Toyota, better than 
Chevrolet Luv. And Courier beats the competition for the fourth straight 
year! Courier s built tough, too. With a rugged ladder-type frame, 6-leaf 
progressive rear springs, standard front stabilizer bar. and power brakes ... 

2L and optional 2.3L engines. And see your Ford Dealer for 
full details on Ford s new corrosion perforation warranty. 

It's a no-cost, 36-month limited warranty that excludes 
exhaust system components. Ask about Ford s Extended 
Service Plan, too. 

The Gas Mileage Champ 




















For big loads. 

1400-lbs. 
payload rating, 
7-lt. box option. 


Courier XLT. Top-of-the-line .. . inside and out. 
Shown with optional cast aluminum wheels, RWL tires, 
rear step bumper and mirrors. 
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MPG 
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COURIER"/. 

ADVANTAGE 
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ANNUAL 

FUEL COST 

FORD 

COURIER 

ADVANTAGE 

FORD COURIER 27 

— 

$500 

— 

TOYOTA 

21 

29% 

$643 

$143 

DATS UN 

25 

8% 

$540 

$ 40 

CHEVY LUV 

25 

8% 

$540 

$ 40 

Compare this estimate to the estimated MPG 
ol other trucks. Your mileage may vary depend 
mg on your speed, distance and weather 

California estimates lower 

Based on EPA estimates o! a 
year s driving ot 15.000 miles 
at 90c per gallon 


Courier Sport Group. Package includes 
plaid buckets, woodtone instrument panel, 
sport steering wheel, gauges and carpet. 
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Catch anything with only 
two lenses. Vivitar makes SLR pho- ^ 
tography even simpler. With only 
two lenses you can shoot exciting 
pictures in practically any photo- ^ 

graphic situation. J#■■?... 

The one lens is a Vivitar 70- ) 

150mm telephoto zoom. It makes 
subjects appear up to three times " *' 

closer than a normal lens and is ' 

ideal for beautiful, natural portraits 
or wherever you want a big image but can't get 
close. What makes this zoom lens so useful is the 
availability of a Matched Multiplier™ that you can 
keep in your pocket—slip it on the 70-150mm lens 
and it doubles the zoom power so distant objects 
appear up to six times closer than normal. That’s 
what you need for sports action shots, wildlife and 
super close-ups. 

The other lens is the exact opposite. It’s a Vivitar 
28mm wide-angle lens, so small you can drop it in 


your pocket. Ideal in a tight spot where 
—^ you can’t back up, or a great scenic 

panorama, or a "grabshot" on the street 
where you can pre-focus so everything from a 
few feet to infinity is in focus. 

And here is the Vivitar advantage. Instead 
of buying a case full of expensive lenses— 
you only buy these two superb Vivitar lenses 
and you’re ready for practically any photo¬ 
graphic opportunity—on land or sea. 

Vivitar has put the same innovation and ra¬ 
tional pricing into a whole line of lenses and 
electronic flash. See your Vivitar dealer and find 
out for yourself why knowledgeable SLR own¬ 
ers have made m m 0 # 

Vivitar the best* I ■ bb 

selling name in If Iff |T3|" 
lenses and flash, if *1i 

Best-selling name in lenses and flash 

Vhntar Corporation 1630 Stewart Street. Santa Monica. California 90*06 
In Canada Vivitar Canada Ltd Uee £ Vivitar Corporation. 1979 


wilh Nikon, Minolta, Penlax and Olympus owners too. 








WEIGHTLIFTING continued 


the snatch, could fill Vasily's lifting boots 
by achieving the highest combination, or 
total, made up of a competitor's best 
snatch and best clean and jerk. 

In Alexeyev’s absence, the crowd at 
the Palais de Sport was disappointingly 
small as Bonk led off with a solid snatch 
of 386 pounds. Next was his teammate 
Heuser. who opened with a successful 
402. a weight Bonk also negotiated with 
ease. One hundred eighty-five kilos, or 
408 pounds, brought the 314-pound 
Rachmanov onto the platform, and the 
big man, using the widest possible grip, 
succeeded with little apparent strain. 

The weight on the bar was then in¬ 
creased to 413. a poundage that produced 
initial failures by both Bonk and Heu¬ 
ser, though the latter returned to succeed 
with it after a struggle. Rachmanov then 
elected to try 424. well below his world 
record of 442, but on his first try he 
missed what lifters call the groove. His 
balance was thus faulty, and the bar fell 
back to the platform. On his third and 
final attempt, however, he flipped the 424 
to arm’s length and stood up easily as re¬ 
lief spread across the face of Igor Ku- 
dyukov, the chief Soviet coach. But the 
contest was far from over. 

Now the battle of wits began. Bonk 
was in third place, but as he was po¬ 
tentially the best in the clean and jerk he 
had the advantage of waiting until the 
other two men finished their three at¬ 
tempts before he chose what he needed 
to win. Heuser was in second place but 
at 294 pounds was lighter than Rachma¬ 
nov and so needed only to exceed the So¬ 
viet lifter's best clean and jerk by 11 
pounds to tie him in total poundage and 
gain the win on bodyweight. 

Bonk decided to open w ith 507 pounds 
and then sit back and wait. His pull was 
high and his recovery from the squat al¬ 
most laughably easy; only the jerk hinted 
at troubles to come. Heuser was next with 
5121/2 and. after a difficult clean, was un¬ 
able to jerk the bar to arm’s length and 
hold it under control. Rachmanov then 
stepped up to the platform, chalked his 
thick, heavy hands and made very easy 
work of the same poundage. With a won¬ 
derful effort. Heuser look the 5121/2 again 
and managed, though just barely, to com¬ 
plete the lift to the referees' satisfaction. 

The next move was Rachmanov's, and 
he elected to increase to 5231/2. a pound¬ 
age he cleaned solidly and then, after 
holding the bar at least five seconds on 
his chest, jerked strongly to the full length 
continued 
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WEIGHTLIFTING continued 


of his arms. Heuser and Bonk were left 
with little choice but to wait until the So¬ 
viet athlete was done, and Rachmanov. 
in an attempt to force the Germans to 
try weights that would be beyond them, 
increased the weight by 5'/j pounds, the 
smallest increment possible, bringing it 
to 529. Again he walked slowly to the 
bar, after chalking his hands and step¬ 
ping several times into the rosin box. and 
again he made an easy clean, paused and 
drove the bar overhead, staggering and 
taking several quick steps forward as he 
fought to recovery. But two of the three 
lights flashed red on the scoreboard. Lat¬ 
er. the chief referee said that in his 
opinion Rachmanov’s arms had unlocked 
slightly as he struggled to save the lift 
and that the two red lights, a majority, 
reflected this unlocking. 

In any case, Rachmanov had used his 
three attempts, and the next man up 
was Bonk, who was now forced to take 
at least 534'/i in an effort to total more 
than Heuser had up to that point. As be¬ 
fore, the thick-legged German cleaned 
the weight beautifully, but when he held 
the bar against his neck he must have 
briefly cut ofT the blood supply to his 
brain: he suddenly dropped the bar and 
stumbled backward, almost falling. This 
made it Heuser’s turn at the 534‘/2, a 
weight that would win for him his sec¬ 
ond world title. But it was not to be; 
the bar was simply too heavy, and he 
barely deadlifted it before returning it 
to the platform in disgust. 

Now only one man and one clean 
and jerk remained, and the announcer 
passed on the German coach’s request 
that the loaders place 551 pounds on 
the bar to give Bonk the chance at the 
championship that had just eluded his 
teammate. Backstage, following Bonk’s 
.near collapse and Heuser’s failure. 
Rachmanov’s friends had begun to em¬ 
brace him, only to be reprimanded stern¬ 
ly by Nikolai Parhomenko, head of the 
Soviet delegation, who pointed out an¬ 
grily that a critical lift still remained. 

Bonk mounted the stage, chalked up, 
walked to the bar, bent and began to pull. 
Amazingly, he cleaned the massive 
weight with power to spare, got set quick¬ 
ly and this time drove the bar almost to 
arm’s length. Almost. Instead, gravity 
won out, and East Germany’s hopes 
crashed to the platform with the 551 - 
pound barbell. Before the echoes had 
died, every member of the Soviet con¬ 
tingent. Parhomenko chief among them. 


was hugging and kissing every other in re¬ 
lief and delight and trying to get to the 
principal object of their affection. 6' 2", 
314-pound Sultan Rachmanov, super¬ 
heavyweight champion of the whole wide 
world. 

There had been five earlier Soviet vic¬ 
tories in the nine lighter bodyweight 
classes, but these had produced no such 
display of happiness and release. Was it 
because of the admitted propaganda 
value to the Soviet Union of having yet 
again produced the world superheavy¬ 
weight champion? Or only the relief at 
having come to the end of a world cham¬ 
pionship w ilh the team title well in hand? 
The Soviets could hardly have been so 
exultant simply because of the relative 
excellence of their superheavyweight lift¬ 
ing, because in the class below, their Ser¬ 
gei Arakelov had snatched 408 and jerked 
496 at a bodyweight of only 228, and 
their Yurik Vardanian had come very 
close to jerking 475 pounds at a body- 
weight of 180. 

Perhaps it was simply because with its 
weightlifters the Soviet Union has been 
able to indulge the universal fascination 
with things titanic. With size. In zoos the 
world over, the ocelot receives far less at¬ 
tention than the tiger, the gibbon far less 
than the gorilla and the lesser kudu far 
less than the greater, size. 

O ne thing is clear—in Sultan Rach¬ 
manov, all people everywhere who 
are captivated by size and power have 
someone to behold in amazement. He 
is truly a giant. Although approximately 
40 pounds lighter than Alcxeyev, in terms 
of bone and muscle weight Rachmanov 
is the larger man. People whose mem¬ 
ories go back 50 years into the history 
of the iron game state flatly that no 
man has ever had legs with such a com¬ 
bination of girth, shape and muscularity. 
Very little of his 314-pound body is fat, 
and he intends to add another 10 or 15 
pounds of muscle by the time of the Mos¬ 
cow Olympics. 

The 29-year-old Rachmanov came by 
much of this Herculean size naturally. 
His father, who died in 1975, was 6' 1", 
weighed 265 pounds and was famous 
locally for his ability to lift logs, ma¬ 
chinery and boulders—meeting such 
challenges as come the way of the work¬ 
ingman. Rachmanov Sr. was from Uz¬ 
bekistan, which accounts for Sultan’s 
name and striking Mongol features. His 
mother is Ukrainian. “Uzbek and 


Ukraine is together giving one much 
strength.” Rachmanov will say. adding, 
“brothers also big and strong.” 

For years he has lived in Dneprope¬ 
trovsk in the Ukraine, and he says he 
can only imagine how it must feel to be 
weak. Always the strongest boy of his 
age in school, he was introduced to 
weightlifting at the age of 17 and now 
says he intends “to lift all my life. For¬ 
ever.” With such colossal natural apti¬ 
tude he went from strength to strength. 
and soon caught the eye of the Soviet 
coaching system. He fondly recalls 
spending several months in the early 
1970s with Alexeyev, saying that he 
taught him many valuable lessons. The 
respect Rachmanov bears for Alexeyev 
is expressed straightforwardly and seems 
not in the least grudging: he speaks of 
the great champion with warmth, though 
not with deference. He plans to train hard 
through the long winter (though not. so 
far as is known, to move a mountain) 
and to be prepared in the spring to ex¬ 
ceed Alexeyev’s world-record total of 981 
pounds. This would require lifts of ap¬ 
proximately 441 to 446 in the snatch and 
540 to 545'/j in the clean and jerk, pound¬ 
ages that are definitely within his capac¬ 
ity, particularly if he can add 10 pounds 
of muscle to an already incredible hulk. 

It is impossible not to wish this fine 
young man well. Chosen overwhelmingly 
by his teammates as their captain in 
1979. Rachmanov seems incapable of a 
mcanspirited act. If his nature could be 
faulted, it would be for its excessive 
sweetness. His lack of what in today’s jar¬ 
gon is called machismo is so absolute that 
it worries many of his friends. “If only 
he were a little meaner,” they say, wist¬ 
fully. “he would lift even more.” 

Several hours after the lifting he was 
relaxing in his hotel room with friends 
he had invited up for caviar and vodka 
when someone remarked that Alexeyev 
had enjoyed many such evenings of cel¬ 
ebration and no doubt looked forward 
to another in Moscow in the summer 
of 1980. Rachmanov. who was standing 
in the small room so that his friends 
might sit, paused for a moment after 
this was translated, then smiled that mar¬ 
velous smile, spread his great arms and 
replied with a sweeping gesture, “Alex¬ 
eyev good man. Good man,” and then 
added, as if the thought had just that mo¬ 
ment occurred to him, “Rachmanov good 
man also.” 

Amen, comrades. end 
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Nowoil has virtually 
no place left to hide. 

Not under mountain ranges. Not under swamps. 
Not under.. thousands of places once 

thought too difficult for 
oil exploration. Areas 
that seismic crews 
have hesitated to 
enter no longer must 
unexplored. 
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Phillips Petroleum*^ replaces nodes of unwieldy 
seismic cable with * G portable radio units .This 
all-terrain system ^will be especially valuable in 
the U.S. Every, barrel*«found here could be one 
barrel less we have* to import. Phillips Petroleum. 
Good things for cars-and the people who 
drive them. The Performance Company §§ 
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The "Timeless" Computer 

The exciting, new Atari 800™ at ComputerLand is a top-of-the-line 
Personal Computer System. Its expandable memory, advanced peripheral 
components, comprehensive software library and modern design assure 
its use in innumerable, useful, and entertaining applications. 

Whether it's for household management, education, or entertainment, 
the Atari 800™ can be tailored to specific needs and has been 
designed to change as those needs change. This "timeless" computer 
system is equally functional at home and at the office for beginning 
users, 




Power and Punch for your Business System 

H/S Data Systems gives you all the power, speed, and flexibility 
you’ll ever need in a microcomputer. The WH11A gives you 
the 16-bit capacity to run complex programs. It uses the same 
powerful microprocessor and runs all software designed for 
the DEC® PDP-11/03. You can choose from scores of practical 
programs that can reduce your clerical costs and increase 
efficiency of data management. 

Its teammate, the dual-drive WH27 Floppy Disk, gives you lim¬ 
itless storage capacity for data and programs. The 8-inch disks 
have 512 K bytes of storage area, enough to hold entire files. 
Disks are IBM® compatible. See all the Heath/Schlumberger 
data systems at ComputerLand. 


The Remarkable Home Computer 

The TI-99/4 was designed to be the first true home computer - 
skilled computer users and beginners alike will be able to put it to 
effective use right away. You simply snap in one of Tl's Solid 
State Software™ Command Modules and touch a few keys. Step- 
by-step instructions are displayed right on the screen of its 13" 
color monitor. So you or just about anyone in your family can use 
the TI-99/4 for applications in personal finance, home manage¬ 
ment, education, and entertainment. 

The TI-99/4 offers an unmatched combination of features and 
capabilities including an optional speech synthesizer that enables 
it to literally speak - to provide verbal prompts and special 
messages to the user. At ComputerLand the TI-99/4 is one incred¬ 
ible, affordable computer system. 
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Mitsubishi MovieVision is the first projection tv with a four- 
foot picture that looks like a movie. In a wood-grain cabinet 
that looks like a hutch. So it doesn’t just say you have money 
It also says how wisely you spend it. AMGA/MITSUBISHI 
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It’s all in the family-again 


by Sam Moses 


Past, present and future in NASCAR: Lee Petty 
deft), the old champ, King Richard, son Kyle. 


A bout this time last year they were 
saying that at 41, Richard Petty was 
washed up. King Richard Petty who had 
been driving stock cars for two full dec¬ 
ades; who had competed in 774 Grand 
National races and won 185 of them, 82 
more than any other driver; who had won 
six NASCAR championships, twice as 
many as any other driver; who started 
racing beside his father and is now rac¬ 
ing beside his son—they were saying he 
was done and gone. About this time last 
year the King hadn’t won a race in more 
than 12 months. 

They were also saying the Kid had ar¬ 
rived. Darrell Waltrip, the intense young 
hot shoe the other drivers had nicknamed 
“Jaws,” the maverick with the temerity 
to speak his mind although speaking out 
is against the unspoken rules, had backed 
up his mouth with his foot. Waltrip. then 
31, had paid his dues. He had been lust¬ 
ing after the King’s crown long enough. 
After 10 years of racing. Waltrip was still 
the Kid, but at least they were saying he 
had arrived. When Waltrip came on the 
Grand National scene in 1972. it was the 
King himself who had said that if the 
young man from Franklin. Tenn. could 
manage to keep his mouth shut and his 
nose clean, he just might become the 
Grand National champion someday. The 
King would probably not want to be re¬ 
minded that 1979 was the year he said 
the Kid might become king. 

So what happened in 1979 was that 
the King and the Kid hooked up in the 
most dramatic NASCAR title race in his¬ 
tory—a race not decided until last Sun¬ 
day at Ontario, Calif, in the final event 
of the season. There Petty finished fifth 
and Waltrip eighth, and so the King was 
the champion once more—by the minus¬ 
cule margin of 11 points. 



After three lean years, six-time NASCAR champion Richard Petty dramatically 
gained title No. 7 by outdriving Darrell Waltrip in the season's final race 


Waltrip had started the year with a 
hot streak while Petty’s bad racing luck 
continued. But in the last couple of 
months Petty closed the gap spectacu¬ 
larly. Going into Sunday’s Times 500 at 
Ontario, the score was Waltrip 4,672 
points and Petty 4.670. Thus the real race 
in California would be a winner-take-all 
battle between Petty and Waltrip. The 
King would regain the crown he had not 
worn since 1975, or the Kid would stake 
his own claim at last. 

Despite the pressure. Petty was and is 
the calmest, most diplomatic and most 
charming driver on the circuit. Also the 
best loved, by a mile: nine times stock- 
car racing fans have voted him NAS- 
CAR’s most popular driver, including the 
last five years in a row. There is a Petty 
Fan Club which has more than 15.000 
members. The Pettys hold an annual Fan 
Club Convention at their backyard shop 


in Level Cross, N.C. One year, more than 
30.000 men. women and children showed 
up to spend the day jes’ hangin’ ’round. 
A guided tour of the facilities led to a re¬ 
ceiving line on the Petty porch, with 
Richard himself shaking all those hands 
and smiling from morning to evening. He 
further endeared himself by saying things 
like, “I don’t ever try to be nothin’ I’m 
not. You don’t ever want to get above 
your raisin’s, you know." 

The faithful also got to see a dynasty, 
with father Lee (the first three-time NAS¬ 
CAR champion) and son Kyle, who at 
20 has five Grand National races under 
his belt, in attendance. And they bought 
a whole bunch of Petty racing doodads 
from the souvenir shop on the premises. 
Richard Petty is probably the most pop¬ 
ular figure in the South today, which both 
Ronald Reagan and John Connally. Re¬ 
publicans like Richard (a county com- 
continued 
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This year Petty has been driving more 
aggressively than he has for years. Wal- 
trip has been driving more maturely. 
“Darrell’s getting smarter and smarter," 
says his crew chief. Buddy Parrott. “The 
older he gets, the smarter he gets." 

The respective changes have made 
both drivers faster and the racing more 
exciting. The week before the showdown 
in Ontario, Gene Granger, who has been 
reporting stock-car racing as long as Pet¬ 
ty has been driving, said. “I’ve never seen 
Richard race this hard. When he won at 
Dover [Del.] in September”—one of the 
most notoriously demanding races on the 
schedule—“he ran 500 laps hard ; Don¬ 
nie Allison and Cale were on his tail all 
day. Richard beat Allison by half a car 
length. He has been driving like that all 
season. He has taken more chances; he 
has never been more daring. He has just 
flat been amazing. This could be the most 
satisfying championship of his career, 
and he can smell it.” 

Waltrip agreed. "Richard has been 
right in the thick of every race we’ve had 
lately,” he said. “He hasn’t been laying 
back. He has been bumping and banging 
and spinning out, doing everything. And 
he has been getting away with it.” 

That’s not all Petty was getting away 
with. By exercising the charm that makes 
him so popular. Petty had orchestrated a 
masterful psych. He had directed the 
pressure squarely onto Waltrip’s shoul¬ 
ders. Here was Petty, who had to have 
40% of his ulcerous stomach removed af¬ 
ter last season, who had not been on top 
for four long years, who had to listen to 
people saying he had lost it, who was 
nearing his last chance to prove other¬ 
wise and knew it—telling people the 
pressure was all on Waltrip, and getting 
away with it. Petty would hold court for 
reporters, from the rear fender of his 
STP-sponsored Monte Carlo, his eyes 
hidden behind his trademark wrap¬ 
around black sunglasses, a thin cigar in 
his hand. He would gesture with the ci¬ 
gar, pointing to an imaginary ladder rung 
above his head, and say, “I’m already 
here, I can’t get nowhere else." And he 
would say. “Pressure? I don’t know how 
to spell the word.” And when the report¬ 
ers were gone he would take a hit of stom¬ 
ach medicine from a little plastic bottle. 

It was not all that difficult for Petty to 
psych Waltrip, because people were so 
ready to believe Waltrip was ripe for 
choking. 

He was relatively young and high- 

continued 


missioner in his own right), know full 
well. They pay him court. 

Unlike Petty. Waltrip keeps close com¬ 
pany with controversy. No driver on the 
circuit is unhappier when he loses, 
though Cale Yarborough, champion the 
last three years, might argue with that. 
While Petty has no trouble sleeping nine 
hours the night before a race, Waltrip 
gets so excited he lies awake for hours. 
Respected by his fellow drivers on the 
track. Waltrip doesn't mix with them off 
it. “I don’t want to go out to dinner with 
another driver,” he says. “What are we 
going to talk about? Racing ? I don’t want 


to hear about his problems, and he 
doesn’t want to hear about mine." 

Waltrip has done a lot of time in the 
NASCAR doghouse for various malfea¬ 
sances. "The racing’s kind of simple,” he 
says. “The hard part is the politics and 
the other things you have to learn.” The 
politics and the other things come nat¬ 
ural to Petty; Waltrip has been reluctant 
to learn them, and he has paid for his de¬ 
fiance. In fact, having received two black 
flags and been knocked into the wall in 
the three Grand National races leading 
up to Ontario. Waltrip believes he might 
be paying for his defiance still. 


Waltrip seemed a good bet to take the championship in his whiteandgreen Chevy until Petty dosed 
to within two points of him at Atlanta, the season 's next-to-last race, then surged in front at Ontario. 
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MOTOR SPORTS continued 

strung, had a reputation for being tem¬ 
peramental and had never been in the 
running for the NASCAR championship. 
And in the 10 races before Ontario, 
through assorted troubles, convenient to 
attribute to buckling under pressure, 
Waltrip had finished poorly five times. 
Waltrip wasn’t buying the pressure sto¬ 
ry. and he was ticked off about the 
implications. 

“I fee) like I'm in one of those movie s 
where the guy inherits a million dollars 
and all his relatives try to get him com¬ 
mitted to the crazy house by constantly 
telling him he’s crazy," he said recently. 
“Pretty soon he starts believing it. 
You wouldn't believe”—Waltrip almost 
shouted—"how much of that I've heard 
in the last few weeks. When Richard 
started gaining on me. all of a sudden ev¬ 
erybody was saying, ‘Well, Darrell’s 
cracking up. don’t bother him, he has 
gone crazy, leave him alone, he’s under 
pressure.' People have come up to me and 
put their arm around my shoulder and 
looked at me with real concern in their 
faces and said, ‘You all right?’ I’d like to 
haul off and deck them when they do that. 

“Richard’s using good tactics. They all 
believe everything Richard says because 
he’s the King. They don’t bother him 
about his feeling any ‘p-p-p-pressure’— 
see, I can’t even get the word out. Here I 
am the Kid; I need all the help I can get, 
and they come over and worry me about 
pressure." Waltrip shook his head, a 
what-can-ya-do smile on his lips. 

An inordinate amount of attention was 
being paid to the drivers anyway, for 
much of the credit for any NASCAR 
championship belongs to the winner’s 
crew. “What it is now has gotten beyond 
me and Darrell." said Petty last week. 
“It’s got down to the best equipment and 
the best luck." 

Richard’s brother Maurice and his 
cousin Dale Inman have been his crew 
for as long as he has been racing; they, 
too, were six-time national champions. 
Maurice builds the engines and Dale 
sets up the chassis. The electric-blue 
and fluorescent-red No. 43 is usually 
the most immaculate car at any race. 
Where other cars show pockmarks in 
the nose from slashing through the air 
at 200 mph, 43 gets fresh paint most 
weeks, in addition to treatment for more 
serious battle scars. 

Under the hood, little parts like hose 
clamps seem to be replaced whenever 
they get scratched. The engine looks as 
continued 
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MOTOR SPORTS continued 


if it couldn’t possibly be lubricated by 
something as greasy as oil. Other cars 
may show tiny gaps, such as where, say, 
a bumper attaches to the fender, but the 
joints on 43 fit tightly and the seams can’t 
be seen. When the King’s car rolls off 
the truck it looks like a show car. 

Inman is like a beautiful woman fish¬ 
ing for compliments. When he's told, as 
he often is. that his car is prettier than 
the others, he acts as if he’s never heard 
it before. He smiles and replies. "Is that 
so?” inviting further flattery. 

Maurice Petty (he pronounces it 
“Morris." but most people call him Chief) 
usually wears a mellow half-smile, plus a 
big brown beard and a tweed cap. He 
looks like a prosperous chef, and, in a 
way. he is. His kitchen is—literally—the 
engine compartment of Richard’s race 
car. where he usually works sitting in an 
empty front wheel well, using the wheel 
spindle as a seat; the 500-hp engine be¬ 
fore him might be a Thanksgiving tur¬ 
key on a table. He wields a screwdriver 
and wrench like a knife and fork. A cyl¬ 
inder head is lifted off" like a slice of white 
meat, a piston and connecting rod are dis¬ 
jointed like a drumstick. 

Said Petty, “Our team has a lot more 
depth than Waltrip's. but sometimes that 
ain’t enough. If you compare talents, 
we'd be a shoo-in. but it don’t always 
work that way.” 

Waltrip's crew lacks the laurels and ex¬ 
perience and family ties of Petty's, but it 
has proved itself among the best by its de¬ 
termination. All season long, in order to 
keep Waltrip in races and in the point 
lead, it did things a little out of the or¬ 
dinary in NASCAR racing. It changed 
engines in midrace no fewer than four 
times, most recently in the Old Domin¬ 
ion 500 at Martinsville. Va.. where it re¬ 
placed a blown engine with a fresh one 
in 11 minutes and 26 seconds. The extra 
effort enabled Waltrip to finish that race 
in 11th position and earn 135 points. At 
Dover Waltrip blew a tire and hit the 
wall; his Monte Carlo was smashed so 
badly .t took two wreckers, one hooked 
to each side of the car. to yank the chas¬ 
sis back into shape. Waltrip finished that 
race, too. 

Waltrip and Parrott kept their cool. 
“I’ve sorted through the bad help and 
prima donnas." Waltrip says. “I’ve got a 
very stable bunch of guys now. 

“Listen. I’m the leader of our team, 
and when there’s a mistake made. I made 
it. However I want that race car prepared 


is how we do it. so if something goes 
wrong. 99% of the time it's my fault.” 

“I wasn’t on the team the years he 
was so bad and so mean," says Parrott, 
“but I understand him. He demands per¬ 
fection. which is fine with us. If some¬ 
thing goes wrong, he’s right in there hus¬ 
tling with us to fix it. There's not a driver 
in this garage I’d rather work for than 
Darrell Waltrip." 

To further refute his reputation for be¬ 
ing impossible to wrench for. two of Wal- 
trip’s former crew chiefs. Jake Elder and 
David Ifft, also speak highly of him. But. 
as Ifft said a few days before Ontario, 
“It’s like if me and two other guys was 
gonna go over behind them garages and 
have a brawl, and we was fightin’ three 
brothers, who do you think would win? 
You can’t beat a family." 

Not the Petty family last Sunday, any¬ 
way. Richard’s strategy was to try to win 
at Ontario and forget Waltrip even exist¬ 
ed. It turned out to be not very difficult 
for him to forget his rival, and easy for the 
fans, as well. Petty took off charging, driv¬ 
ing the high groove like the King they 
knew so well, so close to the wall his 
Chevy smacked it two or three times. 
Meanwhile. Waltrip, in avoiding one 
kind of trouble—a car spinning ahead of 
him—ran into another kind. After flat- 
spotting his tires in dodging the other car, 
he pitied for fresh rubber and thus lost a 
lap that he was never able to regain. Lat¬ 
er. Waltrip's crew contended they lost the 
lap because the pace car had held the Kid 
up. NASCAR officials contended that the 
alleged lost time was just a mental error. 
Said Director of Competition Bill Gaza¬ 
way, "They weren't paying attention to 
where the leader was at all." However, 
showing class and good sportsmanship. 
Waltrip’s crew didn’t lodge an official 
protest; they conceded that Petty was 
faster on this day. 

With 10 laps left, the King was on the 
rear bumper of the leader, Yarborough. 
Three other drivers were close behind 
43—Bobby Allison. Benny Parsons and 
Buddy Baker. After a frantic final 25 
miles, it was Parsons the winner by .42 
second over Allison. Petty was at the end 
of the row in fifth place, only .78 second 
behind Parsons. Waltrip finished eighth. 
"It was the kind of deal where, when they 
throwed the green flag. I run just as hard 
as I could all day." said Petty. That was 
enough to edge out Waltrip, 4,830 points 
to 4.819, for his seventh—and most sat¬ 
isfying—championship. end 
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SUGAR RAY 

continued 


R ay Leonard wanted to go home, and for the moment 
that was all on earth he knew. He had not felt so 
lost, despondent and confused since those dreadful 
days in Moscow four years before, when he was 17 and fight¬ 
ing overseas for the very first time. He was subsisting on ice 
cream because he could not abide the food and was feeling 
particularly shy and self-conscious because he sensed the 
Russians were staring at him because he was black. He had 
been in Europe for a month, and there were moments when 
he felt so lonely that he thought he was going crazy. One 
day he even asked his roommate to kneel down and pray 
for him. Leonard prayed, too. 

Things weren’t that bad now, but almost. It was the night 
of July 31. 1976, and Leonard had just won a gold medal in 
the Montreal Olympics. He hadn’t been home to Maryland 
for almost two months. He’d been holed up for a month in 
Burlington, Vt.. where the U.S. boxers had trained, and al¬ 
most another month in the Olympic Village in Montreal. 
Fences rimmed the complex, athletes needed identification 
tags to get in and out. and there were armed soldiers guard¬ 
ing the gates and patrolling the grounds. A sensitive and in¬ 
trospective young man. Leonard had begun to feel like a pris¬ 
oner. He had just fought six times in 13 days. His knuckles 
hurt him terribly. He was dehydrated from trying to make 
weight and exhausted from the pressure of fighting his way 
to the championship. Stepping down from the victory stand, 
he felt absolutely nothing. That was the crudest irony. 

Leonard had just experienced the greatest moment of his 
life, one for which he had driven himself the past four years, 
through scores of matches in countless cities and distant 
gyms, over hundreds of miles of running in morning dark¬ 
ness before school, during hundreds of hours of sparring and 
skipping rope and working on the bags. He had dccisioned 
Cuba's Andres Aldama. beating him easily, to win the gold 



Leonard is an athlete of rituals, and one he practices without fail is a 
revival like prayer meeting with his handlers before all of his fights. 


in the 139-pound class. Now, in an instant, it was all over. "I 
was numb," Leonard says. "I think I was in shock. Every¬ 
thing was spinning around. I just wanted to go home.” 

With the medal hanging from his neck, dressed in his 
sweat suit and still wearing the trunks and shoes he'd fought 
in. Leonard wandered out of the boxing arena and into the 
night. Dave Jacobs. Leonard’s trainer since his earliest am¬ 
ateur days in Palmer Park, Md.. last saw Leonard at the 
medal-presentation ceremony. Jacobs and Leonard’s par¬ 
ents, Cicero and Gertha. searched for him but could not find 
him. No one could. “Where's Ray?” Gertha kept asking. Ja¬ 
cobs ran into Leon and Michael Spinks, both gold-medal 
winners, but they hadn’t seen Leonard. Neither had Cuban 
heavyweight Teofilo Stevenson, who was sitting in the 
dressing room. 

Finally. Jacobs remembered something that Leonard had 
asked him before the fight. He and Ray's parents had trav¬ 
eled from Maryland to Montreal in a camper, and Leonard 
had said. "Where’s the camper parked?” Remembering that, 
Jacobs said, "I think I know where Ray is.” 

And there he was. sitting in the camper, still wearing his 
boxing gear and gold medal. Leonard smiled. "Let’s go,” 
he said. 

“O.K.." Jacobs said. "First we’ve got to go back to the Vil¬ 
lage to pick up your things." Leonard had left a small amount 
of money, some civilian clothes, pairs of trunks, shoes, robes 
and the flag of Prince Georges County, Md., in which his 
hometown of Palmer Park is located. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRIAN LENKER 
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“Leave everything at the Village there," Leonard said. 
“Let's go. 1 want to go home. Now." 

"Don’t you want to pick up some of your belongings?" 
Jacobs asked. 

"I got everything I need.” said Leonard. "I got my shoes, 
my trunks, my jacket and my medal. I don't need anything 
there.” 

"What about the Prince Georges County flag?" 

"Jake, leave everything there.” Leonard said. "Point this 
van toward home. I want to be there by tomorrow.” 

Jacobs reminded Leonard that it was a 14-hour drive from 
Montreal to Palmer Park, that Leonard had a plane ticket, 
that he could get a night's sleep, pack his belongings and take 
the plane in the morning and still beat the camper home. 
Leonard shook his head. 

“I don’t care." he said. "I want to go home now." 

Something happened at the border that night that in 
retrospect seems a harbinger. The U.S. boxing team had per¬ 
formed splendidly at the Games, and television had helped 
to make youthful heroes of several of the fighters. The broad¬ 
casts had demonstrated that a man did not have to be a 
heavyweight to cut an entertaining figure in the ring. If the 
popular conception of boxing conjured up visions of seamy 
fight managers, grimy gyms and cigar-smoking underworld 
figures, this U.S. team gave form to a new image—one of un¬ 
sullied youth and charm. The most charming of the perform¬ 
ers. of course, was Leonard—handsome, with a great big 
Pepsodeni smile, fresh-faced, articulate and such a nice 


young man. At the St. Lawrence Seaway, the border guard 
asked. “Is this really Sugar Ray Leonard's camper?” Leon¬ 
ard leaned out the door and flashed the gold medal. “Can I 
touch the gold?” the guard asked. Introduced to Gertha, he 
blurted. "All I want to do is kiss his mother.” He kissed her 
on the check and. without searching so much as a bag, waved 
them on. 

So they came back to America. Leonard and Jacobs talked 
about how Ray could go to college now and do all the things 
he wanted to do—because Leonard was saying he would 
never box again, that was for sure. When he won the medal 
Leonard had said. “The journey has ended, my dream is ful¬ 
filled.” It seemed at the time about the nicest thing a gold- 
medal winner could say. as simple and poetic as any com¬ 
bination that he'd ever thrown inside a ring. Actually, the 
journey had just begun. 

"Come on. Sugar! Get that right hand up there! Roll with it!” 

Jacobs’ voice sounded somewhere between a rock sing¬ 
er’s and a tent preacher's. He held the top. strand of rope in 
the ring of the Oakcrest Recreation Center in Capitol 
Heights, Md„ just east of Washington. D.C., as he watched 
Leonard spar against his cousin, Odell Leonard. It was a 
Wednesday afternoon in mid-October, and Leonard was in 
the first week of training for his title bout with Wilfredo Ben¬ 
itez, the World Boxing Council's welterweight champion. 
The two fighters are scheduled to meet on Nov. 30 in Las 
Vegas. More than three years have passed since Leonard 
won the gold medal in Montreal, and in that time he has 
evolved from a sinewy, moderately effective amateur punch¬ 
er. quick and flashy but rough at the edges, into a con¬ 
summate professional fighter. He has filled out, most visibly 
in the arms. His biceps are abnormally large, especially his 

continued 




Leonard's mother. Gertha (left) has had plenty to celebrate. And so have 
his handlers (left to right) Dundee. Morton and longtime friend Jacobs 
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left, which is bigger than his right because of his constantly 
drilling the jab and throwing the hook. 

“Ride with him on the ropes. Sugar! Way to go. Rough 
it up now!” Jacobs shouted. 

Ray dipped, slipping a punch, and then rose to stand fac¬ 
ing Odell. Ray jabbed twice, snapping Odell’s head back. 
He hit him with a sudden right, slipped another punch, 
dipped and turned, came up again, snapped Odell back with 
two hard jabs and then threw a stinging hook off the jab. It 
was exquisite. 

“Whoooooo there!" Jacobs cried. "Good move. Good 
move! Way to go, Sugar.” 

"Put a little more shoul¬ 
der in it!” yelled Janks Mor¬ 
ton, Ray's other trainer and 
closest adviser. 

Facing Odell head-on, he 
drove a hook to his side and 
Odell froze. Out of that hook 
grew another, then a right 
and left-right-left-right, all 
body blows. Odell winced. 

"All right! All right!" 
shouted Jacobs. 

Ray was into it now. 

There seemed nothing he 
could not do. "It’s like a rec¬ 
ord player.” he says. “It’s the 
rhythm—just steady goin’. 
steady goin'. When I got into 
professional boxing. 1 began 
to realize that fighting was 
music. When I’m working 
right, it’s keeping the same 
pace, same rhythm—pace, 
rhythm, pace, rhythm. The 
majority of guys can’t keep 
up that tempo. It’s a plea¬ 
sure. It’s a pleasure to know 
I’m doing something that 
another guy can’t under¬ 
stand. I can look at a guy 
and tell if he’s frustrated. 

When I see the signs, I know 
I’m in control.” 

Now he was in control. 

He threw hooks in multiples 
of three and four, fast and 
hard, and finally he drove a left uppercut into Odell’s chin. 

“Good shot!” Jacobs yelled. “That’s it! Come on. keep 
working till we get it down right. That’s right! Beautiful 
move, beautiful shot!” 

Jacobs looked around wildly, his eyes flashing. "Wilfredo 
Benitez?” he said. “Benitez who?" 

"I never heard of him!” Janks Morton said. 

“Time!” 

Leonard stood with his forearms resting on the top strand 
of the ropes. Jacobs swabbed his face with Vaseline. He was 


breathing heavily, apple-butter brown with sweat on his 
face. Jacobs exhorted him to "keep workin' on that move till 
you get it down pat. Beautiful move, beautiful shot!” 

Most of what Leonard does in the ring has an esthetic 
quality about it. It has become increasingly that way as 
time has put distance between him and the Olympics, when 
he was a young, free swinger with no ambitions beyond get¬ 
ting back home and going to school. In the 37 months since 
the Games, he has not only emerged as one of the most 
skilled craftsmen in boxing—a thinking man’s fighter with 
the fastest, most exciting hands around and an unrelenting 
instinct for the kill—but he 
has also become its most 
popular and colorful practi¬ 
tioner. He is a phenomenon 
like no other in the sport to¬ 
day, unique in the success 
he has attained, and in the 
money and position he has 
come to command in so 
short a time. He is very 
much a creature of his time 
and place, his success as in¬ 
extricably bound to the 
Nielsen ratings as it is to 
those incredible hands and 
the manifest skills he brings 
to the ring. 

Because of Ray Leonard’s 
presence, he and Benitez 
will become the first fighters 
outside the heavyweight di¬ 
vision to earn at least $1 mil¬ 
lion each for a bout. As the 
champion. Benitez will gel 
$1.2 million: Leonard will 
get $1 million. The Leonard- 
Benitez fight also will mark 
the first time in the era of 
big-money sports events that 
a non-heavyweight fight will 
be carried as the main event 
on prime-time television. At 
age 23, with only 25 profes¬ 
sional bouts behind him. the 
undefeated Leonard has al¬ 
ready earned close to $3 mil¬ 
lion. And he has done it 
without fighting for the title. When his match with Benitez is 
over, he will have earned almost $4 million in the ring. And 
if he wins, as most observers expect him to do. and if the bout 
gets the kind of Nielsens ABC anticipates—a 30% to 35% 
share of the audience—his appeal, and earning potential, 
will be incalculable. 

“It’s amazing, it really is,” Leonard says. “The more I 
think about it. the more I see what has taken place, what 
has materialized. Looking back to where I started and all 
the hard work I had to put in to get where I am today, it 
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has all been worth it. This is the culmination, the top. I 

made it to the finals, do or die. in the Olympics_Now 

I’m here again.” 

Ray Charles Leonard was born in Wilmington. N.C.. on 
May 17. 1956. the fifth of Gertha and Cicero's seven chil¬ 
dren. Gertha named him after singer Ray Charles, whom she 
admired. When Ray was three, the family moved north to 
Washington. D.C., to an apartment on L Street, and when 
he was 10 they settled permanently in the Maryland suburbs 
east of Washington, first in Seat Pleasant and a year later in 
Palmer Park, a low-income, predominantly black communi¬ 
ty of one-story homes built in the late 1950s. Cicero worked 
as night manager in a supermarket. Gertha was a nurse. Ray 
was shy as a boy. and aside from the time he almost drowned 
in a creek during a flood in Seat Pleasant—his brother Roger 
can still see him grasping for the branches along the shore as 
the torrent swept him away—his childhood was uneventful. 
“I felt out of place." he says. “I was always aware that my 
mother and father were trying hard, but I never had any¬ 
thing. 1 wore my brothers’ clothes." He stayed at home a lot. 
reading comic books and playing with his German shepherd. 
"He wasn't moody, unless you arc talking about when he 
wouldn't talk to anybody." Gertha says. "He never did talk 
too much. We never could tell what he was thinking. But 1 
never had any problems with him. I never had to go to school 
once because of him.” 

Ray didn’t excel at team sports and was no more than a 


casual athlete until 1969. when he first walked into the rec¬ 
reation center at Palmer Park and pul on a pair of gloves. 
Roger, who is a year older than Ray and had already won 
boxing trophies, had waved them in his face and goaded 
him into coming. "He was sitting at home reading comic 
books all day." Roger says. Roger had helped start the box¬ 
ing program at the center, urging Ollie Dunlap, the center's 
director and a former pro football player, to form a team. 
Dunlap bought two pairs of boxing gloves for $45, and the 
program was launched. 

“Palmer Park is not a ghetto, but on a scale of one to 10. 
it's a two." says Dunlap. "We were trying to bring self-pride 
to the community. It was a dog-eat-dog atmosphere. It was 
just after the 1968 riots, and there was still hostility in the air. 
A white guy would have to be out of here at 5:30 in the af¬ 
ternoon. You can go into Palmer Park and buy anything 
from a nickel bag to an automobile. Ray was in this environ¬ 
ment 24 hours a day. 365 days a year. He went to high school 
with kids who died through violence. One kid who hung 
around the gym is serving life for murder. Another was killed 
in a getaway car after a liquor-store robbery. But Ray was 
strong enough to slide through it. He knew where he wanted 
to go and what it would take to get there." 

Leonard took his first steps toward his goal at the center, 
where he met Morton, an insurance broker who eventually 
would become his closest friend and adviser, and Jacobs, a 
delivery-truck driver for a pharmacy in Annandalc. Va. 
Every day at 4 p.m.. Jacobs, who had boxed as a continued 



Andy Price was supposed to be a major test for Leonard, but Sugar Ray put him away with a first-round KO in Las Vegas in September 
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youth but had never fulfilled his ambition to become an ac¬ 
complished fighter, left the pharmacy, drove home to Palm¬ 
er Park and worked with the boys. “Ray was the type of 
kid who came into the gym and never said nothing but did 
everything you told him to do." Jacobs says. “A lovely kid. 
very shy, but he worked hard, very hard. When we had a 
tournament coming up, the kids would run at five in the 
morning on a ball field across from Ray’s house. Ray was al¬ 
ways there, regardless of how tired he was.” 

“For some reason 1 wanted it so bad." Leonard says. "I 
felt it was in me, and 1 had to keep going." 

He was naturally deft, quick with his hands and feet, and 
he learned easily, absorbing the lessons that Morton and Ja¬ 
cobs gave him. His rise was steady. In 1973 Leonard won 
the National Golden Gloves championship in the 132-pound 
division, his first major title. In '74 he was a national AAU 
champion. In '75 he was a Pan American champ. And he 
climbed despite the sometimes exasperating conditions. 
“We didn’t even have a ring until 1976,” Dunlap says. “From 
1971 to 1976 Ray trained without a ring, in the middle of a 
gym.” When Leonard was getting ready to go to the Pan 
Am Games, Dunlap recalls, a summer basketball program 
was being held in the gym. There were days when Leonard 
would be training under Jacobs’ supervision, and after only 
45 minutes Dunlap reluctantly would have to ask him to 
leave the floor. 

“Hey, Jake, your time’s up," Dunlap would say. 

"I just got here!” Jacobs would complain. 

Leonard was by then a celebrity in Palmer Park. If he 
needed money to travel to a tournament, residents often of¬ 
fered small donations. $2 or less, to help him meet his ex¬ 
penses. Or there would be bake sales to support his im¬ 
portant excursions to other cities. Jacobs’ wife would buy a 
gross of ham hocks, 30 pounds of collard greens and a case 
each of chicken and ribs. “She’d spend Wednesday, Thurs¬ 
day and Friday cooking and Saturday and Sunday selling," 
Dunlap says. 

Leonard had always shown a penchant for throwing 
himself into things with unrestrained and single-minded 
passion, and he approached the Olympic Games with par¬ 
ticular intensity. “I was 
determined to get there 
he says. "I went through 
a lot. My hands were 
pretty bad. One guy. not 
Dave, wrapped my hands 
all wrong, and I hit an op¬ 
ponent in the head. I 
used all sorts of remedies. 

Epsom salts, rubbing al¬ 
cohol, some Ben-Gay. I 
couldn’t work out like I 
wanted to. But I fought 
every chance I got. I 
loved to fight." And in 
Montreal, in the 150th 
and final amateur fight 
of his career, his 145th 


victory against five losses, he won the Olympic gold. 

A police escort picked up the Leonard camper in Land- 
over, Md., and led it home to nearby Palmer Park, where 
the people turned out in numbers for a celebration. Ray 
was touched. "I still have the love of home." he says. “As 
much as I’ve traveled—the places I’ve seen and the places 
I’ve been, and I’ve been all over the world—there’s noth¬ 
ing like this 1 could call home.” 

The transition from fighter to celebrity was not an easy 
one for Leonard. For four years he had devoted himself to 
boxing, and he was determined not to fight again. And now 
back home he was unwinding like an old clock. He lived 
with his parents on Barlowe Road and visited schools and 
made personal appearances gratis. He also spent a lot of 
time with his longtime fiancee. Juanita Wilkinson, and their 
son, Ray Jr., who’s now six. He had hired Maryland at¬ 
torney Mike Trainer, a friend of Morton's, to handle legal 
work, and Charles Brotman, a PR man. to help screen re¬ 
quests for his time and to find him a job. 

"I don’t plan on boxing again," Leonard told Brotman. 

“O.K.,” said Brotman. “What do you want to do?” 

“I want to go to the University of Maryland, and I want 
to work with kids,” said Leonard. He gave Brotman pieces 
of tom napkins and matchbook covers on which he had jot¬ 
ted down job offers and appointments. There were 50 or 60 
of these, and Brotman sat down one day to look over the 
commitments Leonard had made. He found chaos. Several 
times Leonard had committed himself to being in three 
places at once. 

"I understand that you indicated an interest in working 
with Ray," Brotman told a man whose name Leonard had 
jotted down. 

“Oh, no.” said the man. “I just asked him to come to 
a party." 

Being a celebrity was diverting for a while, a way for 
Leonard to come back to earth, and he was happy bounc¬ 
ing here and there and playing Sugar Ray. “I recall coming 
back home, and for a month there was glory and the works,” 
he says. “September passed and October came and I 
was back to being Ray Leonard from Sugar Ray—back in 
my own little world 
again. I had to rebuild 
and it took time.” 

And then it caught up 
with him. “I was just 
trapped in a web of noth¬ 
ing," Leonard says. “I’d 
stabilized. But I couldn’t 
move. 1 didn’t know 
where to go. I was con¬ 
fused and I was out of it." 
And he felt a twinge of 
bitterness, too, because 
there had been no big en¬ 
dorsement offers of the 
kind he had expected. “I 
fell I had done some 
things for the country," 
continued 
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he says. "So it bothered me for a while. It was brief 
stardom.” 

Janks Morton, to whom Leonard had grown extremely 
close, sensed his drift and his depression. “After Ray won 
the medal. 1 think he had the definite impression that it 
was going to be worth a great deal of money to him,” Mor¬ 
ton says. "Just that medal. But he wasn’t Bruce Jenner. If 
Ray had had a different complexion. I’m quite sure he would 
never have had to put on another glove and still would 
have been a rich man. You didn’t see any Sugar Ray Leon¬ 
ard selling Wheaties. And I didn’t want to see him selling 
roach sprays, either. That’s the end of the line. You de¬ 
grade yourself with that.’’ 

With no money coming in. Leonard, still adrift, was final¬ 
ly forced to make a decision about his future when it was dis¬ 
covered in late summer that his father, ill at the Olympics, 
was suffering from meningitis. About the same time, Ger- 
tha suffered two mild heart attacks. They were both hos¬ 
pitalized. Since the Olympics Morton had been telling Leon¬ 
ard that he had to choose among fighting, going to school 
and doing something else, that the public following he’d 
won in July would be irretrievably lost if he waited too 
long. “I told Ray how quick people forget,” Morton says. 
“1 said to him, ‘Your fame will be gone before you know 
it. If you want to take advantage of it, do it now. Later it 
may be too late.’ I didn’t think he believed me when I first 
told him." 

Morton soon dispelled the doubt. He took Leonard to 
Washington and introduced him to some of his friends and 
insurance clients. A few barely recalled him; others remem¬ 
bered him not at all. 

"You know who this is?” Morton would ask. "The little 
guy in the Olympics. Sugar Ray Leonard.” 

“Sugar who?" 

Morton also took him to a busy intersection in Wash¬ 
ington. where they waited for Leonard to be recognized. "I 
was expecting people to say, ‘Sugar Ray. Hey. Sugar Ray!' " 
Leonard says. He heard no such salutations. People simply 
looked and went on about their business, and this was in 
Leonard’s backyard. He was amazed. "1 never thought of 
myself as a celebrity," he says, “so it didn’t bother me. 
But it made me think a lot. A month after the Olympics, 
boom! Nothing.” 

Unable to decide what to do. and with his parents ill. 
Leonard left Palmer Park in early fall for Burlington. Vt.. 
where he had trained for the Olympics and had become 
friends with some students at the University of Vermont. 
"That’s the only place I knew." he says. He had been up 
there a week, relaxing and thinking and playing basketball, 
when he finally decided what to do. If he was encouraged 
to turn pro because his hands no longer hurt him, it was 
the illness of his parents, neither of whom could now work, 
that forced his decision. “I don’t know why else I got in it 
but for my mother and father." he says. “There was noth¬ 
ing else l could do that would’ve given me fast money, the 
kind of money 1 needed to support a family. It was like I’d re¬ 
ceived a message: Do it. and do it now.” So he did it. Leon¬ 
ard had already been getting advice on what to do and 


what not to do if he chose to go back to the ring. With 
Brotman. for instance, he had attended the heavyweight 
championship fight between Muhammad Ali and Ken Nor¬ 
ton in Yankee Stadium. They visited the champ in the dress¬ 
ing room before the fight. 

"Are you going to turn pro?" Ali asked. 

"I don’t know." Leonard said. 

“If you decide to turn pro. don't sell yourself." Ali told 
him. "Hold on to everything you got. Don’t be like me." 

Naturally, he turned at once to Morton. With Trainer’s 
help, they decided to test the water, to find out what pro¬ 
moters and managers had to offer. Before Leonard had even 
decided to make the move they listened to a proposal from 
promoter Don King. But they didn’t like his offer—a mul¬ 
tiyear contract that King could renew if, during the last 
year of the agreement. Leonard were ranked in the Top 
Ten. "It locked Ray in tight.” Trainer says. "The dollars 
were not significant, and I didn’t like the renewal clause." 
Then came discussions with Abe Pollin. the owner of the 
Washington Bullets and Capitals, to see what he could do. 
Pollin’s group initially offered Leonard a $25,000 loan. Lat¬ 
er. Pollin made a second offer, sweetened this time with a 
$200,000 bonus. "In either case, they would’ve owned a 
part of Ray.” Trainer says. 


A t the time. Trainer knew nothing at all about box¬ 
ing. Morton had brought Leonard to Trainer after 
the Olympics simply because he trusted him. The 
two had met playing softball. Trainer has a general practice 
that he runs out of an unassuming second-story office in 
Silver Spring. Md.. a wealthy Washington suburb. With no 
lies to the fight game, he w as precisely the sort of man Mor¬ 
ton was looking for to act as Leonard's counsel. At the start 
Trainer had no idea what Leonard might be worth as a 
fighter. He suggested $20,000 a year. 

“A hundred thousand." said Morton. 

Trainer blinked. "Arc you kidding?" 

"No. I'm not." 

“Can the kid fight?" 

"Before his career is over, he’ll be the biggest thing in 
boxing,” Morton said. 

Trainer incorporated Leonard and made him the sole 
stockholder in the company, its president, chairman of the 
board and gofer, w hose only job was to gofer money. Trainer 
then contacted a number of friends and clients and per¬ 
suaded them to lend $1,000 each to the company. The loan, 
repayable in four years at 89? interest, gave the lenders no 
piece of the fighter. “It was a terrible investment." Trainer 
says. "If Ray made $5 million, they were only going to get 
their $1,000 apiece back, plus interest. They weren't in it to 
get anything." It was just a nice thing for someone to do to 
get a young man started. Trainer, himself, has no big con¬ 
tract with Leonard: he says he is paid by the hour. 

So Ray Leonard became Sugar Ray again. He hired Jacobs 
as his trainer and Angelo Dundee. Ali’s trainer, to manage 
his career and pick opponents with a view not only toward 
keeping him unbeaten, but also toward matching him with 

continued 
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fighters strong enough and stylistically varied enough to 
challenge him each time he stepped into the ring. 

“I saw that the only way this thing could be derailed was 
if we got snookered, if somebody set us up.” Trainer says. 
“So I said I thought we should have an outside influence in 
here to have some say about what would go on. someone 
who could tell us what to do—to be our sounding board as 
a matchmaker." Leonard’s advisers talked to two other train¬ 
ers. Eddie Futch and Gil Clancy, but in the end he chose 
Dundee. He liked Dundee and sensed a compatibility with 
the man. Besides, says Leonard. “Angelo's wife Helen re¬ 
minds me of my mother so much, so much —I mean, to hair¬ 
styles. to expressions, the smile, the laugh, the personality.” 

Dundee was on. And in December of 1976. Leonard was 
back in training—this lime not with an Olympic gold med¬ 
al in mind, but with designs on the welterweight cham¬ 
pionship of the world. His management in and out of the 
ring has been purposeful and measured at nearly every turn. 
He has taken advantage of every course available to him to 
enhance his fame and wealth. He arrived where he is to¬ 
day. on the brink of a title fight, with both his image and 
his record unblemished. Leonard won his first professional 
fight on Feb. 5, 1977. when he decisioned Luis (The Bull) 
Vega at the Baltimore Civic Center, not far from Leonard's 
hometown. CBS televised the fight, a crowd of 10.170 
cheered him on. and Leonard took home $40.000—$30,000 
Trom the gate and $10,000 more from CBS. 

The first thing he did. being thankful and responsible 
and all. was to pay back the loan, which amounted to $21.- 
000. “This is going to sound absurd now. but I had bud¬ 
geted that $21,000 to carry him 18 months.” Trainer says, 
“1 even considered getting him a part-time job. I'm a very 
conservative guy. I said to Ray. ‘Look, it might take a year 
to 18 months to build you up. to get you a money fight.' As 
it turned out. it was a big-money fight the first time out of 
the box. We never spent a nickel of the $21.000.” 

Leonard was on his way. The Vega fight launched him. 
and both ABC and CBS tried to sign him to a multiyear con¬ 
tract. But Trainer did not want to be locked into any net¬ 
work for too long. Before Leonard's second fight, in which 
he decisioned Willie Rodriguez in Baltimore. Trainer ne¬ 
gotiated a six-fight contract with ABC for almost $400,000. 
“I didn’t sign a four-year contract with the network, which 
was a gamble if Ray went out and got beat that first year." 
Trainer says. "I turned down all kinds of money. I could 
have signed for as many years as 1 wanted." Instead, he 
chose to pass up the sure money and take a chance on Leon¬ 
ard’s future, hoping that he would remain undefeated. 

And while Leonard was fighting for television money. 
Trainer was making separate deals with arena operators. 
So Leonard had live gate and television revenues flowing 
from each fight, without promoters taking a share. Trainer 
dealt directly with the arenas. Networks did not care in 
which arenas Leonard fought as long as they were not lo¬ 
cated in major markets. A blackout in New York or Chi¬ 
cago would be too expensive. So the fights were held in 
places like New Haven. Conn, and Portland. Me. and 
Springfield. Mass. In Springfield, on Dec. 9. 1978. he de¬ 


feated Armando Muniz on a TKO in the sixth round. That 
was his last fight on the ABC contract. His ratings had 
been extremely high on Wide World of Sports, and so the 
network came back with a second, more lucrative, offer. 
Leonard again signed with ABC in early 1979. this time for 
a five-fight package worth more than $1 million. The con¬ 
tract ended on Aug. 12. 1979. when Leonard battered Pete 
Ranzany. scoring a TKO in the fourth round in Las Vegas. 

"TV money has never been a problem.” Trainer says. 
"I've never shopped it. I've never taken an offer across the 
street. Sitting here. I'm going to tell you what I want. If I 
don't get it. I'm going across the street. If I get it there. I’m 
not coming back. For some reason I’ve always gotten what 
I wanted. Either I'm asking very reasonable numbers or 
they’re afraid that no matter how unreasonable I'm being, 
someone else is going to pay it.” 


T rainer has. by design, dealt with all the networks. He 
has had Leonard play all three as well as Home Box 
Office and has thereby gotten to know each of his 
benefactors while spreading his fighter around. Leonard is 
a free agent now. able to make his own deals with whom¬ 
ever he wants, and his appeal is such that Trainer is in¬ 
clined to think that Leonard has signed his last multi-fight 
contract. He no longer needs them. Having used television, 
especially ABC. to enhance Leonard's appeal. Trainer finds 
himself in the position of needing no one network to sup¬ 
port and showcase his fighter. 

And through all this. Leonard has learned how to fight 
like a professional. In three years, as his opponents have 
grown tougher, he has become ever more dominant in the 
ring. He has fought lefties and righthanders—as if to pre¬ 
pare himself for the ambidextrous Benitez—counterpunch- 
ers and bulls, tall fighters and short fighters, and dancers 
and sluggers. He has worked studiously on his combina¬ 
tions. adding punches to meet anticipated needs. For Ben¬ 
itez. a shrewd tactician with a tricky style. Leonard has 
been teaching himself the left uppercut, studying it in films 
of Wilfrcdo Gomez, a master at the punch, and practicing 
it on Odell Leonard's chin. 

"Sugar Ray has shown tremendous improvement in ev¬ 
ery fight he has fought." says Ray Arcel. one of the most re¬ 
spected trainers in the business and a cornerman of wel¬ 
terweight contender Roberto Duran. "He's one of the 
keenest students of boxing I've seen in recent years. In that 
respect he reminds me of another Leonard, the greatest of 
them all: Benny Leonard. He was the perfect fighter. He 
was the one guy who could make you do things you didn’t 
want to do. If you were an aggressive fighter, he’d back you 
up. If you didn’t want to lead, if you were a counterpuncher, 
he made you lead. And he w as one of the fastest thinkers in 
boxing. He was the master of the feint. Ray Leonard is the 
nearest thing to Benny that I’ve ever seen.” 

Leonard is superb at putting together combinations. Ar¬ 
cel says, throwing a variety of punches with speed and 
strength. "He jabs and hooks and follows through with a 
right and then hooks again, maybe doubles up on the hook." 

continued 
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continued 


Arcel says. “He's got ihe guy bewildered. This is an unusual 
variety, the mark of real championship timber. Ray’s able to 
execute it. He does it as sort of an element of surprise, and he 
reaches out when you least expect it. And once he hurts you 
he can finish you. I think he’s a pretty good puncher. He may 
not be what you call a great puncher, but he’s a damaging 
puncher. And with his speed he’s able to follow through from 
one punch to another. There’s no telling how great he can be¬ 
come. It’s up to him. My personal opinion is that sooner or 
later he is destined to be champion of the world: it may come 
a lot sooner than we expect." 

L eonard's lessons have taken different forms, and not 
all of them came the easy way. There are more 
things a boxer must learn than artful combinations 
and how to slip a punch. On May 20. 1979, Leonard won 
a 10-round decision against Marcos Geraldo. but it called 
for an act of survival. He took a punch that knocked him 
so silly that he saw more than one fighter in the ring with 
him. It was as if he had walked in a dream into a haunt¬ 
ed house, with ghostlike figures stalking him. "He hit me 
and I saw. like, a shadow." Leonard says. “I saw three of 
him. I thought. ‘Oh. shoot!’ ” Leonard tried to clear his 
head, moving continuously, endeavoring to get the images 
to come together. He still saw three. He backed off. giv¬ 
ing himself time. “I couldn’t distinguish who was who. 
Then pow! he hit me again. Then I knew the one in the 
middle was him. Now that I think about it. it’s amazing— 
that punch cleared up my head." 

The experience taught him something that he did not 
know and could never have picked up in a gym. "I 
learned survival in that fight." Leonard says. “I found out 
how to reach down, back deep down, and bring ev¬ 
erything up. I had to use every trick and tactic I knew, 
and some I didn’t know, to get away from him." In his 
last three fights Leonard confounded Tony Chiaverini. a 
lefty out of Kansas City, and stopped him in the fourth 
round. After shelling Ranzany. the North American Box¬ 
ing Federation champion, he took on Andy Price, a tough 
customer out of California who was supposed to give 
Leonard trouble. He never had the chance. Taking the 
fight to Price in the first round. Leonard mugged him in 
the middle of the ring, punched him into the ropes and 
toppled him there with eight seconds left in the round. 

"When a fighter is busy I move, looking for what’s 
opening." Leonard says. "It’s sort of like surveying the 
land, looking for the area that’s not protected. I’m wait¬ 
ing for a spot to open. If he gets careless. I move. I’m ex¬ 
pressing the gift I have. I think I’m blessed with a gift. I 
know I’m blessed. I’m capable of doing whatever I want 
to do in a ring." 

For that, and for the distinctive flair he brings to the 
ring. Leonard is making history in boxing. Nothing more 
clearly illustrated his place in the game—as well as some of 
the chicanery that goes on behind the scenes—than the mak¬ 
ing of his fight with Benitez. Though undefeated and twice 
a champion—he was the junior welterweight champ before 


he won the welterweight title—Benitez has never earned 
more than $150,000 for a fight. Last spring Trainer called 
Jimmy Jacobs. Benitez’ manager, and asked for a meeting 
to talk about a title fight. Jacobs was delighted. Trainer 
flew to New York. They huddled in Jacobs’ apartment for 
four hours. If Trainer knew nothing about this-business 
three years ago. he had since become a Ph.D. in money 
and maneuvering in the boxing world. He told Jacobs that 
the fight was worth $2.2 million The question they had to 
settle was how to divide it. 

Both managers sought the lion's share of the pot. Train¬ 
er argued that they would not be getting near this kind of 
money if Leonard were not enough of a draw to get the 
fight into prime time. Jacobs countered that his fighter was 
the champion, and traditionally champions don’t split down 
the middle with challengers. 

"Wilfredo is not an opponent." Jacobs told Trainer. “He 
is the world champion w ho has never been beaten, and he 
has to be paid more than the challenger.” 

"Ray is providing nearly eight times the money that Wil¬ 
fredo ever made on a fight." said Trainer. 

It was point, counterpoint for hours. The final compro¬ 
mise stemmed from discussions on the question of a site. Ja¬ 
cobs had said he would agree to a split if the fight were 
held either in New York or Puerto Rico, both of which 
would give Benitez a home-crowd advantage. Trainer would 
not accept either place. Naturally he wanted the bout to be 
held in Washington. They tugged back and forth. Trainer ac¬ 
knowledged that champions normally do not split a purse 
and understood that Jacobs had to sell the deal to his cham¬ 
pion. So Trainer offered an extra $100,000 to Benitez if the 
fight were held at a neutral site, and Jacobs agreed. They 
look the package to promoter Bob Arum. 

"I looked at them like they were crazy." Arum said. 

In a charade designed to extract the most money pos¬ 
sible from ABC. Arum negotiated with that network while 
making it appear that he also was trying to do business 
with NBC and CBS. "I knew that NBC and CBS were not 
going to come up with what I needed." Arum says. “They 
were hot for the fight, but not at this money. ABC didn’t 
want to lose this fight: it had built up Leonard." Arum want¬ 
ed to avoid any substantive discussions with NBC and CBS 
for fear they would drop out. “I had to give the impression 
there was fierce competition." he says. 

The charade had gone on for two months when Arum 
finally accepted ABC's offer: $1.9 million. He then sold the 
fight to Caesars Palace for $500,000. And he got $150,000 
for the foreign rights. That made $2.55 million in revenues, 
against $2.2 million in purses. After expenses. Arum stands 
to make between $250,000 and $300,000. 

So Ollie Dunlap bought two pairs of boxing gloves for 
$45 and started a boxing team in Palmer Park. And Dave 
Jacobs decided to pitch in. And Ray Leonard wandered 
into the center one day and started to train. And he won 
the gold medal in the Olympics. And he turned pro and 
climbed for three more years. And on Nov. 30 he faces 
Wilfredo Benitez in Las Vegas. If he wins, of course, 
another journey will have begun. end 
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an intensity that demanded perfection in flavor quality. 
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by GRADY JAMES ROBINSON 


LEAPIN' LIZARDS! BOB BEAMON S TRACK 
SPIKES WERE HEADING STRAIGHT AT ME 


As I rounded the last turn my lungs 
burned as though I'd inhaled fire, my 
brain throbbed and my legs felt like two 
sticks of celery in the grip of a vise. I 
forced my head slightly back to give the 
impression that I was in control of my 
body, but my legs gave me away. 

This was my first two-mile relay, and 
I’d entertained pre-race fantasies of 
swooping, gliding and floating through 
my half-mile leg in Kansas City at the 
1968 N.A.I.A. Indoor Track Champion¬ 
ships. No way. I gasped as l passed the 
baton to an Oklahoma Christian College 
teammate, and then I stumbled off the 
track, crestfallen. My leg of the relay had 
been a disaster. I’d blazed the first two 
laps around the small track in an ener¬ 
getic swell of euphoria that lasted until 
the third lap, when my muscles began to 
send messages saying that they couldn’t 
continue at that pace. I started to strug¬ 
gle, running more and more slowly, final¬ 
ly dragging the last lap in defeated hu¬ 
miliation. When I passed the baton, my 
team, which had been fourth when I be¬ 
gan my leg, was now sixth. 

And then, as I bent over to untie my 
shoelaces that had somehow turned to 
hot lava during the ordeal. I heard it. I 
didn’t pay much attention at first: after 
all, I had been hearing the thump, thump, 
thump of pounding feet on the boards 
all afternoon. As I fumbled with the lac¬ 
es, the thumping became louder 
and reverberated too much for 
comfort. I turned my head side¬ 
ways to see what was happening, 
and to my horror I saw that I 
was looking directly down the 
runway for the long jump. I froze, 
and then I mumbled, “Lord, have 
mercy”—a Midwestern expres¬ 
sion akin to “hot o’mighty 
damn," which is about as good 
an exclamation as any when you 
realize that you’re hunkering 
on the edge of the long-jump pit 
as an athlete is planting his 
takeoff foot. 



That was the first time I ever laid eyes 
on Bob Beamon. 

My first thought was to leap back¬ 
wards, but with all 10 of my fingers en¬ 
tangled in my shoelaces and my motor 
nerves temporarily short-circuited, I was 
afraid any attempt at quick movement 
would land me in a hapless heap in the 
pit instead of just on the edge of it. 

As Beamon's foot hit the takeoff 
board, it sounded as if a stick of dyna¬ 
mite had just detonated. A rush of air 
came from his lungs— 
hummphhfT !—and in 

an instant I saw the _ 

bottom of his spikes 
coming directly at 
me. The vision of a 
wounded athlete be¬ 
ing carried off on a 
stretcher with two 
perfectly implanted 
Adidases in the side of 
his face whirled through my mind. But 
Beamon kept on going up. up, up and 
over. As I turned to watch what 1 thought 
would be his descent. I was amazed to 
find that he was still going up even after 
he passed the point where I was crouch¬ 
ing. With his arms arched back, he soared 
onward. When he was far past me, he 
finally did come down—at the extreme 
edge of the pit—in an incredible crash 
of flying sawdust. As he hit the surface, 
his feet exactly parallel, the tops of his 
shoes were beyond the end of the pit. I 
said calmly to myself. "That guy just 
jumped out of the long-jump pit.” 

And he had. Beamon had just set an in¬ 
door world record of 27' 1 

The arena exploded with cheers. Ev¬ 
eryone knew. Jump completely out of the 
pit and people notice. Beamon sprang out 
of the sawdust, smiled and pranced ner¬ 
vously while waiting for the measure¬ 



ment. I was breathless, not from my own 
ill-conceived efforts, but from the unex¬ 
pected excitement of having seen a world 
record up close. 

Beamon was unique in appearance. He 
was tall and extremely thin, with a long 
neck. His black skin glistened with per¬ 
spiration. His stride and carriage were ex¬ 
traordinarily graceful, reminding one of a 
cheetah. 1 moved forward from the crowd 
and was the first to congratulate him. He 
pumped my hand with a glazed look in his 
eye that said he didn’t 
yet grasp the fact that 
he’d set a world rec¬ 
ord. 1 was as excited 
as he was. I kept 
shouting, “Did you 
see me? I was almost 
in the pit.” But he 
didn’t seem to hear 
me. 

Two months later 
Beamon surpassed that indoor record, 
jumping 27' VA", and the following fall 
he performed what some experts say is 
the outstanding athletic achievement of 
all time. His jump of 29' 2" at the Mex¬ 
ico City Olympics gained much more at¬ 
tention than his indoor world record had. 
and rightly so. Later I tried to imagine 
where Beamon would’ve landed had he 
done 29' 2" that night in Kansas City. I 
guess he would’ve gone completely out 
of the pit and onto the track. 

I’ve had the privilege of seeing some 
inspiring and inspired athletic perfor¬ 
mances over the past 10 years. At South¬ 
ern Hills in the ’77 U.S. Open. I watched 
Arnold Palmer birdie the 12th hole by 
sinking a chip shot. Arnie’s Army went 
totally insane, and many of its mem¬ 
bers were in tears. I saw John Carlos 
run a 20-second 220—from the rear. I 
was in tears. I saw Lou Brock get his 
3,000th hit. But by far the most 
memorable moment for me oc¬ 
curred that night in 1968. I’ll 
never forget seeing the bottom 
of Beamon’s spikes coming di¬ 
rectly at me and then, somehow, 
floating on by and coming down 
to a world record. 

When Beamon made his big 
leap at the Olympics, 1 felt as if I 
had a personal stake in the 
achievement. Whenever 1 hear 
people talk about the Jump. I get 
a bit of a smile on my face, re¬ 
membering the night Beamon 
turned my agony to ecstasy end 





Ready in a flash 
for Christmas 
from Kodak. 



Kodak Tele-Ektra!ite 20 camera: 
Electronic, built-in, flip-out flash 
Tele lens for getting twice as close. 



Kodak Ektralite 30 camera: Electronic, 
built-in. flip-out flash. Aim-and-shoot 
convenience Auto-exposure control. 



Kodak Tele-Ektralite 40 camera: Electronic, 
built-in, flip-out flash. Tele lens for 
getting twice as close Auto-exposure control. 



Kodak Ektralite 10 camera: 
Built-in electronic flash with 
aim-and-shoot convenience. 



Kodak Ektramax camera: Built-in 
electronic flash. Stops action. 
f/1.9 lens for low-light capability. 


What's new from Kodak this Christmas? 
The flip-out flash! Flips out at the touch 
of a button so you're ready 
in a flash for sharp, clear 
pictures. And Kodak has a 
whole line of built-in-flash cameras to 
brighten anyone's Christmas. 
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by LOWELL COHN 


HERE'S DOGSLEDDING FOR TENDERFEET: 
A WAY TO IMITATE SERGEANT PRESTON' 


The cry of “Hite! Hiiel’Yings. out over 
the snow-carpeted valley and echoes off 
the mountain peaks. Thirteen huskies, ly¬ 
ing obediently on their bellies, spring to 
their feet and make a mad dash up the 
winding path into a forest of gray-white 
aspens. Behind them the sled shoots for¬ 
ward. Over the excited howling of the 
dogs and the hiss of runners on snow 
and the festive jingling of the harness 
bells, the driver calls out his commands. 
High, trilling, birdlike sounds spur the 
dogs to sprint furiously down a hill. Low, 
throaty moans slow them. 

I might be traveling in the Yukon Ter¬ 
ritory, circa 1890. but l am not. The 
scene is Snowmass Village. Colo.—just 
13 miles outside of Aspen—where 1 
have come to take an authentic dog- 
sled ride. The sled driver is 31-year-old 
Dan MacEachen, owner of Krabloonik 
Kennels. According to MacEachen, 
Krabloonik (named after the first lead 
dog he trained, the word meaning “Big 
Eyebrows" in one of the Eskimo di¬ 
alects) is the largest freight-carrying 
dogsled operation in the continental 
United States. Krabloonik has some 80 
dogs, hybrids of all three types of sled 
dog—Malamutes from Alaska, Siberi¬ 
ans from northeastern Asia and Eski¬ 
mos from Greenland and Labrador— 
.which are trained to pull heavy loads 
(a half ton is no trouble for a 13-dog 
team) exactly as their forebears did cen¬ 
turies ago on the frozen Arctic tundra. 
The dogs are massive—some weigh up¬ 
ward of 100 pounds—and stand more 
than 25 inches tall. Bred for endurance, 
not speed, they have thick coats for the 
subfreezing temperatures; long, muscu¬ 
lar legs to negotiate Colorado’s deep 
powder snow (stubbier legs suffice in 
the hard-packed Arctic); and huge lungs 
and chests, the better to work in the 
thin 9,000-foot atmosphere. From mid- 
December through mid-April. MacEa¬ 
chen offers sled rides to tenderfeet like 
me ($30 per person for 2‘/j hours) as 
he drives through a spectacular land¬ 


scape of hills, valleys and forests that sits 
just under the 14.000-foot peaks of the 
Elk Mountains in the Colorado Rockies. 

MacEachen’s dogs arc four-legged liv¬ 
ing history. During World War II the Al¬ 
lies decided to invade Norway and set 
about fashioning frontline supply and 
medical-evacuation systems to combat 
the bitter Norwegian winter. All motor¬ 
ized vehicles failed. As a last resort, they 
decided to try old-fashioned dogslcds. 
and turned to a man named Stuart Mace. 
A graduate student of high-altitude plant 
genetics at the University of Colorado. 
Mace had already been commissioned by 
the Army to teach rock climbing to 
mountain engineers. Although his pre¬ 
vious experience with sled dogs amount¬ 
ed to "hearing stories from my uncle," 
the Army, nevertheless, appointed Mace 
commander of the dog detachment of the 
10th Mountain Division, and stationed 
him near Leadville, Colo. From here the 
Army sent him off to Northern Canada 
and Alaska, where he proceeded to buy 
more than $3 million worth of huskies. 



! 


(While the term husky is used loosely to 
refer to working dogs of mixed breeds 
used to pull sleds, no pure breed of Arc¬ 
tic dog is rightfully called husky except 
for the Siberian Husky.) Now 60 and re¬ 
tired from dog-sledding, Mace explains 
the virtue of the plan: “Dogs were su¬ 
perior to snow vehicles. They could go 
anywhere and come back. They didn’t 
break down or run out of gas, and they 
could draw for seven days without food.” 

The invasion of Norway never came 
off (“Stalin didn’t want us to get any¬ 
where near Norway,” says Mace), so the 
”K-9" Division was reassigned as a res¬ 
cue operation for pilots who had been 
downed in the Arctic. The dogs also 
made it possible to break up secret Ger¬ 
man weather stations in Greenland and 
aided medics during the Battle of the 
Bulge. After the war, Mace gave up his 
academic career and, along with 14 of 
the army dogs, eventually made his way 
to Ashcroft, an abandoned silver-mining 
town some 12 miles from Aspen, where 
in 1949 he set up a dogsled touring op¬ 
eration named Toklat. His dogs were 
used in the Sergeant Preston television 
series that ran for three years. Work¬ 
ing with the dogs was a labor of love. 
"There was a lot to learn in developing 
empathy with other living things," he 
says, it was also backbreaking. By the 
age of 55. Mace had developed trau¬ 
matic arthritis from overworking his 
joints and could no longer drive his 
teams. “I’d reached the end of a cat¬ 
egory," he says sadly. “I was no longer 
a young man.” 

Enter Dan MacEachen. MacEachen, 
an introvert who admits to getting along 
better with dogs than he does with peo¬ 
ple. emigrated to Colorado from New 
Jersey in 1969 and found work as a dish¬ 
washer. Later he hired on as a kennel 
boy at Toklat and worked his way up 
to a team driver. When it became ob¬ 
vious that Mace would have to bow out, 
MacEachen offered to run the opera¬ 
tion. At first Mace refused. "I tried ev¬ 
erything I knew to discourage Dan be¬ 
cause the dogs are a cross; they demand 
total devotion. I wanted to make sure 
that whoever took over was as com¬ 
mitted to them as I am,” he says. Final¬ 
ly in 1974, after serving a 4'/2-year ap¬ 
prenticeship. MacEachen persuaded 
Mace to let him take over and he moved 
the dogs to their present location, about 
a mile from the Snowmass ski resort. 
"I did it to preserve a dying art,” Mac- 
conlinucd 





This Christmas, 
knock somebody on their ear. 



The KE-5000 Digital Electronic AM/FM Stereo with Cassette Deck, 




C 1979 Pioneer Electronic* of America. 

E. Dominguez St.. Long Beach. CA90810 


To find your neareit dealer, 
toll-free, call (800)447-4700 
In Illinois (800) J22-4400. 


Let's face it. Nowadays, 
even people you love are 
pretty jaded. And if you 
more than a 
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patronizing peck on the 
cheek come Christmas 
morning, you've got to put 
something dynamite under 
the tree. 

Something like the new 
Pioneer KE-5000 AM/FM 
Stereo with Cassette Deck. 
If your car could do as much 
for itself as the KE-5000 
can, you could drive to work 
with your arms folded. 

Almost all once-me- 
chanical functions are han¬ 


dled by a microprocessor 
that eliminates old time 
dial twisting. Instead,a 
press of the SCAN button 
sends it scurrying on its 
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station to station 
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you like. 

The KE-5000 
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station memory, 
digital station display, Dol¬ 
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a digital clock. 
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gift to contend with. 

But your buck doesn't 
stop here. Right now your 
Pioneer Car Stereo dealer 
can show you dozens 
of dashing ways to snow 
someone you love this 
Christmas. 

And if that someone 
you love happens to be 
someone you share a car 
with, well that makes 
giving Pioneer Car Stereo 
just that much better. 
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Your jeweler can show you other exciting trends in men’s diamonds starting at about $300. The piece shown (enlarged for detail) is available for about 
$1,750. Prices may change substantially due to differences in diamond quality and market conditions. A diamond is forever. De Beers 


ON THE SCENE continued 


Eachen says. Even now the kennel 
doesn't pay for itself, and he must find 
part-time work wherever he can as a car¬ 
penter and cook to support it. 

Taking a ride in one of Krabloonik’s 
two-passenger sleds is a serene experi¬ 
ence. I sit back on a varnished pecan-and- 
hickory sled, which looks like a combi¬ 
nation elongated rocking chair and chaise 
longue, and let the dogs and driver do 
the work. It’s roughly the position I as¬ 
sume when propped up in bed watching 
iohnny Carson. Between me and the 
sled’s wooden slats is a slab of foam rub¬ 
ber; thick woolen blankets cover me. The 
200-pound sled is 110 inches from stem 
to stern and glides on two steel-shod run¬ 
ners. All joints are secured with rawhide; 
screws would make the sleds brittle, and 
brittle sleds break. Designed and built by 
Mace. MacEachen’s sleds are creations 
of the white man. The Eskimo had scarce¬ 
ly any wood but found other ways to 
make the environment work for him. He 
fashioned sleds from frozen meat, skins 
and sinew; the runners usually were made 
of whalebone covered with mud and a 
thin layer of ice. In an emergency he 
could eat the sled. 

MacEachen’s dogs lope along at a lei¬ 
surely eight to 10 miles per hour on the 
flat and may go as fast as 25 miles per 
hour downhill. When they do, it feels 
like 50. At those limes. I bounce up and 
down like a passenger in a speedboat. 
The real thrill, however, is not the sled 
ride itself but observing the fascinating 
interactions between dog and dog, and 
dog and driver. 

At the start of each day MacEachen 
sets out from one to three sleds in the 
snow just in front of the kennel. Instant¬ 
ly the dogs let out a chorus of yelps and 
frantically strain at their chains (they are 
chained to prevent fights). The dogs want 
to work and. in some way, see it as a re¬ 
ward. "They pull because they love to," 
MacEachen says. "They have been bred 
for centuries to work. If I left a dog in 
the kennel and never allowed him to join 
the team, he would feel useless and die 
of a broken heart." The desire to work is 
so strong that once a week MacEachen 
even harnesses Suet, who is 13 and re¬ 
tired. Suet shows his appreciation by 
pulling harder than any other dog. When 
the dogs are selected for a team, they 
rush to the sled and sit contentedly in 
the snow. The day’s rejects let out mis¬ 
erable howls. The dogs are attached from 
the front and back of their harnesses to 


a main gang line, a quarter-inch-thick 
steel cable that runs some 35 feet from 
the sled to the lead dog. Except for the 
leader, who works alone, dogs usually 
pull in male-female pairs because dogs 
of the same sex often fight viciously. The 
pair closest to the sled are called wheel 
dogs: they are the biggest and strongest. 
Up front the dogs are usually smaller and 
faster. 

Once the team is ready. MacEachen 
yells "Hite!" (mush is strictly a Holly¬ 
wood term never used by professionals) 
and they arc off. A freight-team driver 
uses neither whip nor reins. He commu¬ 
nicates verbally, with the old ox-team 
commands. Gee means go right, haw left, 
and whoa is stop. While I relax inside 
the sled. MacEachen guides it by stand¬ 
ing on the back runners and constantly 
shifting his weight from side to side. 
Without these operations, the sled would 
careen wildly and soon smash into one 
of the aspens that line the trail. At times 
MacEachen will lean out from the sled 
at a 45-degree angle, like someone hik¬ 
ing in a sailboat, or he may even jump 
off altogether and run alongside, point¬ 
ing it in the right direction. This is a risky 
maneuver. Should MacEachen fall, the 
dogs, who are petrified of being run over 
by the sled, will take off. leaving me a 
prisoner in a runaway sled. 

MacEachen keeps the gang line taut 
by frequently pushing the brake, a giant 
metal claw, into the snow. This is an im¬ 
portant maneuver for if the line goes 
slack, the sled may hit the wheel dogs or 
swing dangerously, resembling a Winne¬ 
bago in a heavy gale. In addition. Mac¬ 
Eachen constantly calls the dogs by 
name. "Faster. Kaweasuk ILittle Clown 
Face], you’re not pulling. Good. Kyloo 
[Pretty Little Girl]." The idea is to make 
the dogs work out of a personal com¬ 
mitment to him. Bui respect has to be 
earned daily, and there is the ever-pres¬ 
ent danger of anarchy. Once MacEachen 
was driving his team past a house where 
a little girl stood in front with her dog. 
"The lead dog wanted her dog, but I 
talked him out of it," he says. “But the 
second two bolted, and suddenly the 
whole team took off after the girl—over 
a fence and across a frozen pond. She 
just made it into the house, and we end¬ 
ed up on her porch.” Extreme hunger 
can also cause distractions. While they 
can survive for days without food, the 
dogs do love to eat. 

During a ride. MacEachen stops his 


dogs every so often and orders them to 
lie down. They reluctantly get on their 
bellies and wait. The dogs are by no 
means tired: indeed, their six-mile trip is 
ridiculously easy for them, so easy that 
MacEachen is afraid they’ll get bored (it’s 
like asking Clydesdales to give rides in 
Disneyland). He stops them to enforce 
discipline, to let the dogs know they are 
part of a team and he is the boss. He 
also uses the rest time to allow passen¬ 
gers to take pictures of the landscape. 
(At these times. MacEachen forbids me 
to pet or speak to the dogs.) “The dogs 
are fiercely independent," MacEachen 
says. “If you’re not even more bullhead¬ 
ed and persistent, they’ve got you.” 
Keeping control is all-important. During 
a recent trip. Kaweasuk. eager to get go¬ 
ing, rose without permission. MacEachen 
immediately hit him unceremoniously on 
the head with a rolled-up newspaper. 
Kaweasuk contemplated the situation for 
a brief moment and sat down. 

There are two classes of sled dogs: fol¬ 
lowers and leaders. Most dogs arc con¬ 
tent to follow. They will pull until they 
literally drop and are virtually oblivious 
to pain. “The dogs are stoic and don’t ex¬ 
press hurt." MacEachen says. "By the 
lime they complain, they’re almost 
dead." But one dog in 50 is born with a 
fierce desire to lead, a quality that can’t 
be taught with much success. It must be 
instinctive. Seventy-five percent of lead 
dogs are male, but the best ones are fe¬ 
male, because of their calmness and sta¬ 
bility. The lead dog guides the others, 
keeps them strung out and sets the pace— 
she’ll automatically slow down if the 
other dogs are tired. She is not distin¬ 
guished by physical strength or aggres¬ 
siveness (in fact, she may be submissive 
around the kennel) but by intellect and 
the willingness to subordinate herself to 
the collective purpose of the team. A 
good lead dog like Kiyu eagerly trans¬ 
lates MacEachen’s commands into action 
(when the team is stopped he won’t take 
his eyes off the driver) and resolutely re¬ 
fuses to fight while harnessed. Tovarich 
is a different story. Unless tightly con¬ 
trolled, he slackens the pace, wanders 
aimlessly in the path or stops altogether. 
Tovarich is not stupid; he is simply dem¬ 
onstrating his independence. Sometimes, 
a lead dog’s urge to lead can be down¬ 
right heroic. Mace once had a dog named 
Nanki who went blind but had memo¬ 
rized the trail and was able to fool him. 
It was only when Mace changed the route 
continued 
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that he discovered the truth. Even so. 
Nanki continued to lead by the sense of 
touch and smell until he went deaf and 
could no longer hear Mace’s commands. 

Because of the close interaction be¬ 
tween the dogs and their master, a dog- 
sled team reflects the personality and de¬ 
termination of the driver. Mace's teams 
were spirited and feisty. MacEachen’s arc 
calmer. “I try to be relaxed.” he says. 
“Any anxiety 1 show transfers immedi¬ 
ately to the dogs.” Jim Kern, a first-year 
driver at the kennel, is still learning, and 
his teams mirror his tentativeness. One 
day he took me out with a team led by 
Amarak. Amarak is 10 years old but had 
never been a lead dog before last winter 
(MacEachen has only six leaders and is 
always desperate for others). He seemed 
to understand the commands but showed 
little interest in being directed by Kern. 
Amarak would respond to a stern “Hite!” 
yet a few minutes later he’d slow down, 
and soon he'd be lifting his leg in front 
of a tree—the supreme gesture of canine 
disdain. While a serious, well-behaved 
dog may do this to mark the trail. Ama¬ 
rak was leading the way to mutiny. Be¬ 
fore long, the others were following his 
example—Nausatak and Nanuk and 
Enuk were malingering as well. Biddy 
was so uninterested, her tug line went 
slack and stayed that way: she was strict¬ 
ly going along for the ride. By midtrip 
the team was obviously running Kern. 

Despite the battle of wills between 
driver and team, the dogs feel no aggres¬ 
sion toward man, It is a common mis¬ 
conception that Arctic huskies are mean 
brutes capable of reverting to wolves at 
any moment or without provocation. The 
fact is. they are among the oldest do¬ 
mesticated dogs—Malamutes served the 
Innuit (called Mahlcmuts) tribe of Alas¬ 
ka thousands of years ago. During World 
War II the Army was completely unsuc¬ 
cessful at training them to be attack dogs. 
Their gentleness to humans (though they 
sometimes fight to the death against each 
other and can single-handedly bring 
down an elk) resulted in some curious 
problems on the Sergeant Preston set. 
“Sometimes we wanted them to spring 
at an actor.” Mace explained to me with 
a shake of the head. “They wouldn't. So 
we’d put a piece of meat under the hood 
of the actor’s parka and yell. ‘Up!’ The 
howls and snarls were inserted in the 
sound track later, and we always had to 
be sure that the camera didn’t pick up 
the wagging tails.” end 







The irresistible fit of BVD.^ 
Don’t get undressed without it. 


Nothing fits, feels or appeals like BVD underwear. 
Every time you put on a BVD tee shirt or brief you 
look great. Thanks to our reinforced neckband, tapered 
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In America, not all 
television is created equal 


HBO. THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT ON TV TODAY 

Turn on most TVs in America and you can tune in all 
three networks— and lots of commercials. 

But turn on a TV with Home Box Office and you'll tune 
in, night after night, to the biggest and best movies 
today, knock-out sports programs you won't find on 
commercial television, plus original HBO specials 
from all over the world. And no commercials. 

Not one. 

NO MORE SUDS... NO MORE BLEEPS 

With HBO, no detergent ad will ever get between 
you and your favorite stars. And no editorial 
slicing will ever cut you off from any of the 
great moments. That's HBO's promise. 

Because that's HBO's premise. 


KEEP YOUR DOLLARS AT HOME 

For just a few dollars a month, you can share 
in the best entertainment on TV today. And that's a 
bargain you can't afford to miss. 

THE HBO PLUG-IN 

HBO is available only to cable TV subscribers and 
people who live in selected apartment buildings and 
private residences. Just contact your cable TV company 
and ask about HBO service. Then sit back, relax ana get 
ready to enjoy TV at its best. HBO— America's leading 
pay TV service. 

If you don't know the name of the cable TV 
company or pay television service in your area, 
write Home Box Office, Time & Life Building, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 



Great Movies —No Commercials 
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Chicago's Museum of Science and 
Industry. No dry-as-dust exhibits here. 
We’re alive with fun things to do and 
see. 

You turn the cranks, push the but¬ 
tons, pull the levers that make our 
exhibits exciting. You're entertained 
by man’s technologies, inventions, 
pleasures, and pastimes. 

There are more than 2,000 exhibit 
units. Including such happy wonders 
as the circus in miniature, the famous 


coal mine, the Fairy Castle, the U-505 
submarine, nickelodeon, space capsules, 
automobiles, trains, planes, computers, 
and much more. 

Come any day except Christmas. 
Come often. We’re easy to get to by 
public transportation. Parking's no 
problem. And if you smile (or even 
if you don’t) you get in free. 

Become a member of Chicago's most 
popular museum. Enjoy free admis¬ 
sion to fee exhibits, free publications. 


discounts on souvenirs, books, tours 
and more. Ask for an application at 
Information desk or write the Museum, 
Dept. M, 57th St. & Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637. (312) 684-1414. 

/1/lUSEU/l/l 
OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY 






Raymond Cabrera. 
Idea man. Inflation fighter. 


Raymond Cabrera, 
who works at 
Bethlehem's 
Los Angeles Plant, 
was awarded 
a new car for 
his better idea: 
reorganization of a 
product storage area 
to provide more 
efficient 

customer service. 


Raymond’s better idea — 
one of 9,000 submitted in 
Bethlehem’s 1978 “Take It To 
The Top" program— is helping 
us work smarter at our steel 
plant in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Understandably, when all of us 
are able to work smarter, using 
methods and machinery that 
work harder, we produce more 
and earn more real income. 
And that’s what fighting infla¬ 
tion is all about. 

Better ideas save money 

Over the next three years, 
we expect to save more than 
S15 million solely from sugges¬ 
tions generated by our 1978 
"Take It To The Top" campaign. 
And we expect equally as good 
results from our 1980 program. 


People in government 
can work smarter, loo 

When you get right down 
to it, deficit spending by 
government is the chief cause 
of inflation. We need to take 
better ideas to the top in 
government, too. We need to 
keep government aware that 
unfettered spending must be 
brought under control —and 
that one way to check inflation 
is to make our tax dollars 
more productive. 

Let's all take our 
better ideas to the top 
Cutting inflation down to 
size is everybody’s business. 
One way you can help is to take 
your own better idea for fight¬ 
ing inflation to someone who 
can do something about it. 


That someone may be 
President Carter...your boss... 
your governor.. .your represent¬ 
atives in Congress...????? 

Your idea, like Raymond 
Cabrera’s, can make a differ¬ 
ence. But only if you share it. 


Bethlehem 

Working Smarter 






If you're an insurance agent who is not an IIAA meml 
why it could pay you to be on^fiaf information call toll-free 
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Du Pont just merged with 
The Images Company. 



This merger didn't light up Wall Street as much 
as it did the faces of eleven high school students 
from Wilmington, Delaware. 

They belong to Junior Achievement. And in 
order to get their small company off the ground, 
they needed the help of a big company. That's 
where Du Pont came in. 

Every year, Du Pont executives work with 
companies like Images. They show them how to 
organize a company. Sell stock. Choose a product. 
Keep books. Produce. Promote. Sell. And make a 
profit. 


But the real benefit of this kind of merger can't 
be measured on a profit and loss chart. It's 
measured in experience. 

)A gives everyone involved —students and 
business people—a chance to see how our free 
enterprise system works. How an idea can come 
to life. 

Junior Achievement is listed in the white pages 
of your telephone directory. Call us and join. By 
helping a JA company grow, you'll find that you've 
grown a little, too. And that's 
something to be proud of. ■ 


A little pride will go a long, long way. 


JA - A DIVISION OF JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT INC 











It’s your money 
Which way do you go? 



There* is a financial strategy that 
suits you perfectly, The problem 
is finding it among the hundreds 
that exist. 

That’s why we give you a 
Personal Banking Counselor 
when you come to The Northern 
Trust. Your Counselor is a 
highly trained career profes¬ 
sional who can help you decide 
what you need and then help you 
obtain it. 

You’ll find having your own 
Personal Banking Counselor can 
make your financial life a lot 
easier. You know who to call or 
see. You're dealing with some¬ 
one who knows you, your finan¬ 
cial situation and how you 
manage your affairs. And it 
means that when you're thinking 
about your financial goals, you 
have someone whose judgment 
you trust to help you evaluate 
alternatives. 

Your Personal Banking 
Counselor can help you decide 
among Treasury bills, commer¬ 
cial paper, and municipal bonds. 
He or she can purchase them for 
you and assist you in opening a 


safe deposit box or a safekeeping 
account if you wish. 

The same person can help 
you arrange a loan and work out 
a comfortable repayment sched¬ 
ule. And if you’re wondering 
what to do about the high cost of 
education, your Personal Bank¬ 
ing Counselor can suggest ways 
to ease the strain of putting 
children through school. 

All of this is in addition to 
helping you with your checking 
and savings needs, plus the 
American Express Gold Bank 
Card, Master Charge and many 
other con ven ience - re l ated 
services. 


A Personal Banking 
Counselor is someone you 
should know. Please slop in and 
get acquainted at any one 
of our three locations: 50 South 
La Salle Street, 125 South 
Wacker Drive, 120 East Oak 
Street. Member F.D.I.C. — Equal 
Opportunity Lender. 

Aren’t you ready for 
The Northern? 

The 

Northern 


• * Trust 








When you look at the photos 
you can see why Las Vegas is the most pop¬ 
ular vacation and convention city. Ablaze 
24-hours every day the glittering city otters a 
rare combination of luxury accommodations, 
fine dining, outdoor sports, and sophisti¬ 
cated fun. More than 11 million visitors this 
year will see why Las Vegas is the fascinating 
subject of motion pictures and television 
shows, and why to be a Las Vegas stage star 
is the pinnacle of entertainment success. 
Find the photo that doesn't fit...find your 
travel agent...find the time of your life in 
Las Vegas! 









ANNOUNCING FOUR MORE 
MKACLES FROM CASK). 



Now you can w 

Because Casio, the world's 
premier calculator company, 
has applied all its technological 
know-how into a line of miracu¬ 
lous timepieces. 

Imagine a $ 19.95 watch with 
the accuracy of watches costing 
$1,000 or more. The F8C (upper 
left) is that accurate. It's the only 
watch in its class with an 8-digit 
LCD that shows the hours, 
minutes, seconds, AM/PM and 
date at a glance and runs on a 
long life lithium system. 

Imagine a combination 
watch, calendar and stopwatch 
that can give you net time, lap 
time and 1 st/2nd place timings 
frozen to the l/100th of a second. 
The F200C Time Machine 
(upper right), an improved 
version of last year's best selling 
runner's watch, is that versatile. 
And only $29.95. 

Imagine a chronograph like 
The Time Machine above that 
seems to run forever. The 
95QS31B (lower left) has a 
lithium battery that runs a full 
four years without stopping. It's 
stainless clad and only $39.95. 

Imagine a combination watch, 
calendar and chronograph 
that's also an alarm clock! And an 
hourly chime!The 83QS27B 
Alarm Chronograph (lower right! 
is all this, running on a long life 
lithium system, for only $49.95. 

You can find all these incred¬ 
ible watches wherever you find 
Casio Calculators. 

Buy any one of these watches, 
and experience a miracle. 


AT CASIO, MIRACLES NEVER CEASE. 

Casio, Inc.,Timepiece Division: 15 Gardner Road, Fairfield, N.J. 07006(201) 575-7400/Los Angeles(213) 923-4564. 








Own your own portableTVstudio. 


Now you don't have to imagine all the 
fun and flexibility of color TV 
recording—you can actually own it 
yourself. Toshiba's advanced techno¬ 
logy has made possible a truly portable 
video system of demonstrable quality. 

Here are the facts. The video 
cassette recorder (V-5530) weighs 
under 20 lbs. including battery. The 
color video camera is under 5 lbs. 

And it's easy to operate. With the 
electronic viewfinder, you can 
immediately see what you have 
recorded after rewinding. 

For home video recording, use the 


PA-530 AC adapter which is included. 
And for recording any TV program 
merely add the optional TU-530 tuner. 
The AC adapter recharges the 
recorder's batteries while the tuner 
has a built-in clock/timer for recording 
when you’re out. 

Discover the exceptional versatility 
of video recording- for sports, special 
events, travel and a wide range of 
entertainment. It’s the newest, most 
exciting fun option for everyone. 

Toshiba’s portable video system 
isn't your average system. But then. 
Toshiba isn't your average company. 


Now in its second century of “progress 
through innovation”, Toshiba today 
makes thousands of products—from 
advanced video systems to innovative 
geothermal power generators. 


TOSHIBA 

Toshiba America. Inc. Head Ollice; 280 Park Avc.. 
New York. NY. 10017 Tel: 212-557-0200 
Toshiba Hawan. Inc. 327 Kamakee Si.. Honolulu. 
Hawaii 96814 Tel: 808-6521-5377 



Video Camera IK-1650. 

Wilh wide-range zoom lens (wide-angle to 
lelephoto). Electronic viewfinder. Handy- 
pistol grip. Built-in condenser microphone. 


Toshiba Betaformat 
Video Cassettes. 


Toshiba’s portable VCR system. Not your average system. 
But then, Toshiba isn’t your average company. 






















A roundup of tho week Nov. 12-1B 

Compiled by BILL COLSON 


PRO BASKETBALL—NBA Paced by ihc fiisl of two 
slraighl 34-point efforts by Phil Ford. Kansas City end¬ 
ed a six-game skid with a 110-103 victory over Phil¬ 
adelphia. However. Ford's performance didn't delight 
the K.C fans nearly as much as that of the visitors' Dar¬ 
ryl Dawkins. With 38 seconds gone in the second half, 
the 6’ II”. 258-pound center jammed the ball through 
the hoop on what appeared to be just another of his 
dunks. Only this time the force behind the shot shat¬ 
tered the tempered safety glass backboard inio thou¬ 
sands of liny pieces and bent the support pole. An hour 
and 13 minutes later, after the crowd had given Daw¬ 
kins a standing ovation and workmen had erected a 
new backboard, the game continued. The next day. the 
Kings announced that Dawkins' display of strength 
would cost the Sixers the price of a new backboard. Chi¬ 
cago and San Antonio also stuck it to Philly. The Bulb 
beat Philly 106-103 for their second win in 13 starts, 
and the Spurs edged the 76crs 106-105 for their fourth 
victory in a row. Earlier. San Antonio had defeated 
Golden State 131-127 behind George Gcrvin's 47 
points, and New York 136-132. Houston got 45 points 
from Moses Malone in a 128-127 triumph over Chi¬ 
cago. The Rockets, winners of seven straight, also beat 
the Kmcks 133-130 as Malone hit for 37. the Warriors 
133-92 and ihc Hawks 102-100 to move within 116 
games of first-place Atlanta and a game of second-place 
San Antonio in the Central Division. Los Angeles won 
three of four and took over the top spot in the Pacific 
from Portland, which split four games. The Trail Blaz¬ 
ers lost 101-92 to Midwest leader Milwaukee, which 
got 34 from Marques Johnson, and 98-97 to Phoenix, 
which got 32 from Walter Davis. Ray Williams, who 
had pumped in 38 in a losing effort against Houston, 
scored 35 to lead New York to its first win in six games, 
a 113-109 defeat of Boston. That was the only Toss in 
three starts for the Celtics, who replaced Philadelphia 
atop the Atlantic Division. 

Vk BL—Two months after being cut by the NBA Pac¬ 
ers. Ann Meyers, the four-time All-America guard from 
UCLA, signed a three-year contract with the New Jer¬ 
sey Gems for a reported 1130.000. The next night, she 
came off the bench to score 16 points and grab 10 re¬ 
bounds in a 98-90 loss to Washington that was the 
Gems' season opener. Bertha Hardy had 31 points and 
14 rebounds for the 1-1 Metros. 

BOWLING—MARSHALL HOLMAN beat Steve Martin 
246-191 to win the SI30.000 World Open 

BOXING— LLIS IBARRA won the WBA flyweight title 
in Msracay. Venezuela with a unanimous decision over 
three-time champion Betulio Gonzalez. 

ALEXIS ARGL'ELLO successfully defended his WBC 
super featherweight title in Inglewood. Calif, with a sev¬ 
enth-round knockout of Bobby Chacon. 

EUSEBIO PEDROZA of Panama knocked out John 
Aba of New Guinea in the llth round to retain his 
WBA featherweight crown in Port Moresby 

PRO FOOTBALL—Suddenly there's a race in the NFC 
East. Two defeats in six days erased the Cowboys' I V r 
game lead and dropped them into a three-way tie with 
ihc Redskins and the Eagles. After losing 31-21 to Phil¬ 
adelphia on Monday night. Dallas was beaten 34-20 in 
Washington. Skins Quarterback Joe Thcismann threw 
three touchdown passes, and the Washington defense 
forced five turnovers and had six sacks. Ihc Eagles kept 
pace by defeating St. Louis 16-13. The decisive score 
came on a 40-yard, fourth-period pass from Ron Ja- 
worski to Keith Krcpflc Pittsburgh, which had sole pos¬ 
session of first in the AFC Central for four weeks, also 
found itself in a tie for first after getting trounced 35-7 
in San Diego. The Chargers picked off five Terry Brad¬ 
shaw passes and converted four of them into TDs en 
route to scoring the most points against a Pittsburgh 
team since 1974. Houston, which routed Cincinnati 
42-21. moved up to share the top spot with the Steel- 
ers. The Oilers jumped out to an early 21-7 lead be¬ 
hind the I0-for-l4 passing of Dan Pastorim. who left 
the game in the second quarter with a scratched right 
eye. Pittsburgh and Houston have a one-game lead over 
Cleveland, which was a 30-24 overtime winner over 
Miami. After tossing a 34-yard scoring pass to Ozzie 
Newsome with 1:21 left in regulation play to tie the 
game, Bnan Sipe threw 39 yards to Reggie Rucker with 
1:59 gone in the extra period for the winning score. 
Sipe finished with 23 completions in 42 attempts for 
three touchdowns and 358 yards. The loss dropped the 


Dolphins into second place in the AFC East, a game be¬ 
hind New England, which overwhelmed Baltimore 
50—21. In Seattle. Jim Zorn completed 24 of 33 passes 
for four TDs and 384 yards to lead the Scahawks to a 
38-24 victory over New Orleans and become only the 
third M l quarterback to throw for more than 10,000 
yards in his first four seasons. Denver maintained its 
share of the AFC West lead with San Diego by beating 
San Francisco 38-28 behind the hcads-up play of Line¬ 
backer Bob Swenson. Trailing 21-17 early in the third 
period, the Broncos scored following his recovery of a 
fumble on the 49er 35-yard line. He then preserved the 
win by running 88 yards for a TD with another fumble 
recovery. Tampa Bay Linebacker Cecil Johnson recov¬ 
ered one fumble and forced another that David Lewis 
look in for a score, and poug Williams threw 10- and 42- 
yard TD passes to Larry Mucker as the Bucs rolled 
over the Giants 31-3. Oakland's playoff hopes were all 
but dashed when Jim Breech missed an 18-yard field- 
goal attempt that would have sent a game against Kan¬ 
sas City into overtime. Instead. Ihc Chiefs got a 24-21 
win. In other games, Buffalo beat Green Bay 19-12. Chi¬ 
cago knocked off the Jets 23-13, and Minnesota de¬ 
feated Detroit 14-7. 

HOCKEY—When the Islanders and Rangers last met in 
May. a berth in the Stanley Cup finals and bragging 
rights in New York were on the line. The only thing up 
for grabs in iheir initial meeting of this season was third 
place in the Patrick Division, which they shared follow¬ 
ing the Islanders' 10-S triumph. The Islanders didn't win 
any more games and the Rangers lost two others, so both 
clubs lost ground to division-leading Philadelphia (page 
36). Vancouver and Montreal also extended their leads. 
Three victories in four starts gave the Canucks a six- 
point margin over Chicago in the Smythe, and Montreal 
won all three of its games to take a five-point lead in the 
Norris over the Kings, whom the Canadiens beat 3-1. 
Montreal also defeated St. Louis 5-2. behind Rcjean 
Houle's hat trick, and Colorado 4-1 Richard Scvigny, 
who was called up from Montreal’s Nova Scotia farm 
club on the day of the St. Louis game, replaced the in¬ 
jured Bunny Larocquc and Denis Herron, and was in the 
nets for all three wins. The Bruins took sole possession of 
the top spot in the Adams with three victories that ex¬ 
tended their winning streak to six games. 

MOTOR SPORTS—BENNY PARSONS, averaging 
132.821 mph in a Chevrolet, won the Los Angeles Times 
500 in Ontario. Calif, by .42 of a second over Bobby Al¬ 
lison. in a Ford. By finishing fifth. Richard Petty won 
his seventh NASCAR Grand National title [page 83). 

TENNIS-JOHN McENROE won a S175.000 Grand Prix 
tournament in Wembley. England with a 6-3. 6-4. 7-5 
victory over Harold Solomon. 

MILEPOSTS—IIRED: by the NHL Capitals. Coach 
DANNY BELISLE. following Washington's 10th loss 
of the season against four wins and two ties. As a rook¬ 
ie coach in 1978-79. Belisle guided the Caps io a 
24-41-15 record. GARY GREEN. 26. who had been 
coaching Hcrshey of the AHL. replaced Belisle. 

By the NASL Ft. Lauderdale Strikers. Coach RON 
NEWMAN, who had a three-year record of52-34. 

NAMED: Co-winners of the National League's Most 
Valuable Player award, KEITH HERNANDEZ. 26. of 
St. Louts and WILLIE STARGELL 38. of Pittsburgh. 
Hernandez won the league batting title with a .344 av¬ 
erage and had 11 home runs and 105 RBIs. Stargdl. 
who was the MVP of the 1979 World Series, hit .281 
with 32 homers and 82 runs batted in. 

SIGNED: As a free agent by the Dodgers, righthanded 
Pitcher DAVE GOLTZ. 30. who last season won 14 
and lost 13 for Minnesota and has an eight-year career 
record of 96-79 with a 3.49 ERA. Goltz received a six- 
year contract estimated to be worth S3 million. 

As a free agent by the Dodgers, Reliever DON STAN- 
HOUSE. 28. who had 21 saves and a 2.85 ERA last sea¬ 
son for Baltimore. Stanhouse received a five-year deal 
reported to be worth more than S2 million. 

As a free agent by the Boston Red Sox. former Mon¬ 
treal Expo First Baseman TONY PEREZ. 37. to a three- 
year contract reportedly worth more than SI million. A 
16-year veteran. Perez last season batted .270 with 13 
home runs and 73 RBIs. 


CREDITS 

so. si—Tony Tomsic, Rich Clarkson (inset): S2—Tony 
Tomsic. ss—Rich Clarkson (top), Tony Tomsic. S4. ss— 
Tony Tomsic (top left). Walter looss Jr. (3), *•— Peter 
Read Miller; s»—Neil Leifer «o—Fred Kaplan: M— 
Carl iwasaki. es—United Artists Corporation •*— 
George Tiedemann, »*—AldO Durazzi. «s—Don Hunt¬ 
er; m—E ric Schweikardt (top). Don Hunter; M— 
Manny Millan; ii*—illustration by Richard Sparks: 
11B—Frinzi Studio. Hugh Morton 


FACES m THE CROWD 




JIM YUKICA 

HismU ' H 

Jim, 16, the son of Dart- 
mouih Coach Joe Yukica. 
quarterbacked Hanover 
High to a 50-27 win over 
archrival Lebanon High 
by throwing for sev¬ 
en touchdowns and 411 
yards. He also kicked four 
extra points and played 
the entire way on defense. 

JOAN CORBIN 


Corbin, a senior at Seat¬ 
tle Pacific, won two cross¬ 
country meets in less than 
four hours. She first won 
the three-mile University 
of Washington Invita¬ 
tional with a time of 
17:29, then took the 
3.1-mile Highline College 
Invitational. 



BOB STEEL 


Steel, 36, a salesman, 
coached St. Louis' John¬ 
ny Mac Stcclcrs to a 
fourth straight National 
Touch Football League 
women's title, in St. Lou¬ 
is. Under Steel, the Steel- 
ers have won 51 consec¬ 
utive games. 44 of them 
shutouts 


ELIZABETH TRAVER 



Traver. a freshman at 
Yale and a first-team All- 
Ivy center-forward, led 
the Eli women's soccer 
team to a 7-4-2 season 
by scoring 18 of its 24 
goals. She had three hat 
tricks, a pair of two-goal 
performances and four 
game-winners. 



CYNDEE LEWIS MOORE 

P VMIS 11 \ l 1 . 

Moore, 30, became Ihc 
first woman to qualify 
for the Order of the Ra¬ 
ven. an honor awarded 
for hang-gliding off the 
peak of North Caroli¬ 
na's Grandfather Moun¬ 
tain and staying aloft for 
more than one hour. She 
is the 104th Raven. 



JIM BARNES 

Dliiasce. Ohio 

Barnes. 26. a salesman 
and a two handicapper. 
had three holes in one in 
12 days at Defiance’s Au¬ 
glaize Country Club. He 
swung a six-iron for his 
first ace on the 216-yard 
14th hole and an eight- 
iron for the other two on 
the 141-yard 8th hole. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 
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SEEINO RED 

Sir: 

I have just finished reading your article on 
college football’s battle for No. I ( There's a 
Red Alert. Nov. 12). Douglas S. Looney states 
that "USC can only hope and wait. Even win¬ 
ning the Pac-10. going to the Rose Bowl and 
beating, say. Ohio State probably won’t get 
the Trojans back on top if Alabama keeps on 
winning." 

He has a very short memory. When it 
comes to the voting on the national cham¬ 
pion and Alabama is a candidate, strange, in¬ 
deed phenomenal, things happen. In 1977 Al¬ 
abama was No. 3 going into the bowls. Texas 
was No. 1. Fifth-rated Notre Dame blasted 
Texas 38-10. and Alabama beat a good Ohio 
State team 35-6. Notre Dame was elevated 
to No. I. 

In 1978 Penn State was No. I and 'Bama 
was No. 2. The Tide beat Penn State 14-7 in 
a game that was not as close as the score in¬ 
dicated. So Alabama won the national title, 
right? Wrong. Only half of it. UP1 declared 
USC the champion, 

So when you say USC is probably out of 
it. especially if Alabama is the logical choice, 
don’t be too sure about it. Logic doesn’t en¬ 
ter into it. 

Henry A. Ramsay 
Memphis 
Sir: 

For anyone to say that Alabama's No. I 
ranking is the result of Bear Bryant’s "unfair 
sway over the media and coaches" is sheer 
nonsense. The polls of the last two years dem¬ 
onstrate this quite well, but the most flagrant 
example of Alabama’s lack of popularity came 
in 1966. Is it conceivable that Notre Dame 
or Southern Cal could -be a two-time defend¬ 
ing national champion, have a perfect sea¬ 
son. have an outstanding bowl game and still 
end up third in the polls? Of course not. Bry¬ 
ant should be working on his eighth national 
championship instead of his sixth. 

Bob Holter 
Cincinnati 
Sir: 

You suggest that the Buckeyes of Ohio 
State faked out preseason pollsters. They 
haven't surprised me yet. The Buckeyes have 
more talent than any other team in college 
football. 

John Sadler 
Willamsburg. Va. 

Sir: 

Douglas S, Looney says. "Only one thing 
is certain: to be No. I this year a team must 
wear some shade of red." Nebraska Quar¬ 
terback Jarvis Redwine. who is shown on your 


cover, also wears red in his name. Give the na¬ 
tional championship to Tom Osborne and his 
Comhuskers. 

Greg Lemanski 
Farmington Hills, Mich. 

Sir: 

Perennial small-college power Wittenberg 
University has had football opponents seeing 
red for the last 20 years. Since I960. Wit¬ 
tenberg has rolled to a 165-23-4 record, in¬ 
cluding seven unbeaten seasons and eight 
other seasons w ith only one loss. 

This year the Tigers again are unbeaten 
and ranked No. 1 in NCAA Division 111. It 
should be no surprise then that Wittenberg’s 
school color also is red. 

Robert E. Riddle. D.D.S. 

Goshen. Ind. 

Sir: 

The article was a waste of time. SI should 
conduct an investigation to find out why the 
NCAA Division I football champion is se¬ 
lected by writers and coaches rather than set¬ 
tled on the field of play. As long as there is 
no playoff among the top 10 schools, there is 
no champion. No. I is a myth! 

Russell Stern 

Bronx. NY. 

DOC'S LEGACY 

Sir: 

Thanks to SI and Rick Telander. a great 
football coach. Edward J. (Doc) Storey, final¬ 
ly is getting his due (When in Doubt. Punt! 
Nov. 12). As a graduate of Storey’s 1975 Riv¬ 
er Falls kickers' camp. I can relate to Tel- 
ander’s account. Even now, after an undis¬ 
tinguished high school punting-and-kicking 
career and an attempt at college ball, I still re¬ 
member Doc placing a football on my ex¬ 
tended ankle and stressing familiarity with 
that ball. One of his favorite tricks in the 
course of showing us the fundamentals of 
punting was to blindfold us and send us walk¬ 
ing down the boundary line. After 50 yards, 
he let us remove the blindfold to see where 
we had ended up. We strayed about 10 yards 
to our non-kicking-lcg side of the line every 
time. This showed us how much pull we had 
to allow for when we aimed our kicks. 

What bolsters my admiration even more 
for this master of the secrets of football kick¬ 
ing are the postcards Doc still sends me. His 
genuine interest in kickers and punters as hu¬ 
mans. too, makes him truly a great man. 

Matt Thornhill 
Williamsburg. Va. 

A STONE'S THROW 

Sir: 

Congratulations to you and to Terry Todd 
for his article on lifting stones in Scotland (A 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 


Legend in the Making. Nov. 5). It happens 
that in Greece, at Olympia, there is a similar 
lifting stone that scholars almost unanimously 
agree cannot be lifted. It weighs 315 pounds 
and has the dimensions of a medium-size suit¬ 
case. 27" x 15" x 13", with a recessed “han¬ 
dle.” While it is heavier than the Inver Stone 
that Bill Kazmaicr lifted, its shape and the 
“handle” would be a help. A 6th century B.C. 
inscription reads bybon, son of phorys. 

THREW ME OVER HIS HEAD WITH ONE HAND. I 

interpret this to mean that Bybon lifted the 
stone with two hands to his chest or shoulder 
and then pushed it away with one hand. To 
my knowledge no one in modern limes has 
tried to duplicate Bybon‘s feat, Perhaps some¬ 
one will furnish funds for Todd and friends 
to go to Olympia and vindicate Bybon. 

Waldo E. Sweet 
Professor of Latin 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

• Terry Todd, who says that he and his fel¬ 
low Chub Club members would be delighted 
to take a crack at Bybon’s stone, points out 
that there are a number of famous lifting 
stones, including several dating from the 
classical period that bear inscriptions similar 
to Bybon's. For other examples, Todd cites 
Switzerland’s 185-pound Unspunnen Stone, 
which is brought out from Unspunnen Cas¬ 
tle every 10 years so that men may see how 
far it can be thrown. In Bavaria, there is the 
560-pound Steyrcr Stone, named for Hans 
Steyrer. who lifted it with one finger, thanks 
to an iron ring anchored in the stone, in 
Basque settlements, contests are held to see 
how many times in succession a man can lift 
stones of up to 350 pounds from the ground 
to his shoulders. And more examples of this 
ancient sport exist in such places as India. 
Iran and French Canada.—ED. 

Sir: 

I have some sad news for Bill Kazmaier: 
he was far from the world record with his 
16’2" in the 56-pound weight throw for 
height. A fellow named Patrick Donovan set 
the record at l6’9'/i" in 1913 and then im¬ 
proved it to 16' 11 Vi" in 1914, both marks 
being accomplished in California. The 
16' 11 Vi" lives on as the record. 

Kazmaier’s feat does not even match the 
Madison Square Garden record. Matt Mc¬ 
Grath did 16'3” in the Garden in 1911 to 
win the national AAU championship. 

Stan Saplin 
New York City 

• In 1968 James Hanneficld threw the 56- 
pound weight to a height of I7'6'/j" in Long 

continued 
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HOWTO 

LAND A LORD IN LONDON 



DIAL DIRECT 


If your area has Inrernarional Dialing, you can reach all over rhe globe wirhour 
any help and wirhour any wait Wanr London? Then dial: 

INTERNATIONAL ACCESS CODE COUNTRY CODE CITY CODE 


011 + 44 + 1 + LOCAL NUMBER 

Thar's all rhere is ro ir. Excepr rharyou save money by dialing yourself-90c, 
which is more rhan 16%. 

ALMOST DIRECT 

Unril your area has Inrernarional Dialing, you can srill speed up your overseas colls. 
Dial 0, and be ready ro give rhe Operaror rhe counrry city and Telephone 
number you wanr. Specify Srarion-ro-Srarion or Person-ro-Person. The fewer 
quesrions rhe Operaror has ro ask, rhe fasrer you'll reach your parry And on 
Srarion calls nor requiring special operaror assisrance, you can ger rhe same low 
rares as Inrernarional Dialing. 

PS. Nearly everyone can dial direcr ro mosr numbers in Canada, rhe 
Caribbean, Alaska, Hawaii, and parrs of Mexico-jusr as you dial direcr ro dries 
inside rhe conrinenral U S. 

Kissing cousins or courTing a clienr, keep rhe codes handy and use rhem 
ro call rhe world-fasr. 


CODES FOR PRINCIPAL CRIES IN THE UNRED KINGDOM < 44) 
Belfast 232 Edinburgh 31 London 1 

Birmingham 21 Glasgow 41 Mane hey er 61 

Bradford 274 Leeds 532 Nottingham 602 

Ortyol 272 Leicester 533 Sheffield 742 

Coventry 203 Liverpool 51 Southampton 703 


@ Bell System 
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Beach. Calif., setting an American record and 
bettering Donovan's mark. However. Hanne- 
fteld. Donovan and McGrath were competing 
under American rules, which allowed two- 
handed throws. American rules also required 
that the throw be made from a circle seven 
feet in diameter and that the weight (or han¬ 
dle) hit a barrelhead three feet in diameter 
that was suspended horizontally in the air and 
raised in height by the field judges. The height 
of the throw was measured from the ground 
up to the lowest part of the barrelhead. In con¬ 
trast. Kazmaicr's throw in Scotland was made 
one-handed over a crossbar placed on a set 
of pole vault standards.—ED 

RUNNING DEBATE 

Sir: 

Frank Deford makes no secret of the fact 
that he abhors runners, running and this "nar¬ 
cissistic" Me Decade, so I'm sure a more ob¬ 
jective review of Running is possible (Mon ¬ 
ies. Nov. 12). For myself. I thoroughly 
enjoyed the film. My only complaint was with 
the running sequences. As we marathoners 
all know, the leaders of a race are generally 
not bunched together like that. 

Jerry Minoione 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

I could not agree more with Frank De¬ 
ford's views. Running (a hyped-up version of 
Rocky If) is a disgrace to all who participate 
in the sport. I have been running for two years. 
I am 17 years old and have participated in 
track, cross country and some road races. 
Runners are not mixed-up hippies searching 
for an answer. Runners have to be at peace 
with themselves and their environment or 
they cannot compete on a high level. The 
money-hungry movie makers have butchered 
yet another sport. 

Pete Baird 

St. Louis 
Sir: 

Frank Dclbrd's review of Running dis¬ 
played. if anything, his total misunderstand¬ 
ing of that sport. He called it “selfish" and 
"narcissistic." as if it alone is egocentric in na¬ 
ture. Has he not heard of the 76er whose idea 
of a givc-and-go is “Give me the ball and go 
to heir"’ What about the slugger whose team¬ 
mates accuse him of going for the long ball 
when he should be hitting to right? In all 
sports, on whatever level, there are players 
who would rather shoot than pass, who pre¬ 
fer to swing rather than take. Distance run¬ 
ning makes no pretense of teamwork. But in 
the few races I have run. 1 have seen good run¬ 
ners slow their pace to help struggling par¬ 
ticipants. As in any sport, one participates 
for a reason: to win, or at least to fare well. 
To strive for any victory is a form of vanity, 
because winners traditionally have been re¬ 
garded as heroes. 

Christopher Brooks 

Terre Haute. Ind. 
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FROM BEAUMONT HIGH 

Sir: 

The appointment of St. Louisan Bobby 
Mattick as the new manager of the Toronto 
Blue Jays (For the Record. Oct. 29) brings 
to two the number of Beaumoni High School 
alumni now managing in the major leagues. 
Earl Weaver of the Baltimore Orioles, recent¬ 
ly named 1979 Manager of the Year, is the 
other alumnus of that northside St. Louis high 
school. 

While Weaver never played major league 
baseball, Maltick was with the Cubs and Reds 
for five years and is the 12th player with big 
league experience lo have graduated from the 
athletic fields of Beaumont. Righthander Roy 
Branch, called up in September by the Se¬ 
attle Mariners, is the latest. Other former big 
leaguers with a Beaumont background arc 
Buddy Blattncr. Chuck Diering, Jack Ma¬ 
guire. Bobby Hofman. Jim Goodwin. Roy 
Sievers. Bob Wieslcr. Lloyd Merritt. Lee 
Thomas and Bob Miller. 

Is there any other high school in the coun¬ 
try that has had so many of its graduates reach 
the major leagues? Maybe the location of the 
school has something to do with this. From 
the 1890s until June 1. 1920 it was the site of 
the home park of the St. Louis Nationals 
(named the Cardinals in 1899). and during this 
time it was named Robison Field and then 
League Park. In 1920 the Cardinals were 
granted permission to move to nearby Sports¬ 
man's Park as tenants of the landlord Brow ns. 
The old wooden stands were torn down and 
Club President Sam Breadon sold the plot to 
the local board of education. Beaumont High 
was erected in 1925. its first class entering in 
February 1926. 

GEORtiF F. Waiden 
St. Louis 

Ps, Os AND AUSTRALIANS 

Sir: 

Poor Jamie Quirk! No sooner did SI crown 
him the leading career home-run hitter with 
a surname beginning with the letter Q (Base¬ 
ball. Oct. 8). than a campaign was orches¬ 
trated to strip him of that honor 

First, someone attempted to substitute Jack 
Quinn, who. as a perspicacious reader noted 
in a letter in your Nov. 5 issue, isn’t even a 
genuine "Q." having been born John Quinn 
Picus. Then in that same Nov. 5 issue an¬ 
other anti-Quirkian boldly proposed Joseph 
J. (Joe) Quinn, a slugger who hit JO homers 
in 17 seasons. 

Further research reveals, however, that this 
interloper was born in Sydney, Australia! 

Rest easy. Jamie. You still hold the record 
for most homers by an American-born play¬ 
er whose real name begins with Q. 

Wes Daniels 
Winchester. Mass, 


Address editorial mail lo SwiRts ILLUSTRATED. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 


















CUTLASS WATCHERS,WATCH THIS. 
WE’VE HAD A CUTLASS CRUISER 
BUILT FOR YOU. 


Introducing 1980 Olds Cutlass Cruiser. It took Cutlass to bring 
flair to wagons. Ever think a family of pumpkin pickers and their prize catch 
could fit so easily into a wagon this pretty? 

Well, if you're like most Cutlass Watchers, you aren't surprised at all. 

Because, unless it's a Cutlass Cruiser, you just don't see flair like this in a mia-size 
wagon, Plus, Cutlass gives you the kind of mileage and range you need today. 

Remember: The boxed EPA estimates are for comparison to other cars. Your mile¬ 
age and range depend on your speed, weather and trip length; your actual 
highway mileage and range will probably be less than the highway estimates. 
Driving range estimates are obtained by multiplying the EPA and highway estimates 
by the standard fuel tank capacity rating of 18 gallons. 

Estimates lower in California, 

Oldsmobiles are equipped with GM-built engines pro¬ 
duced by various divisions. See your dealer for details. 

In 1980, why be on the outside looking in? Buy or lease a 
Cutlass Cruiser now at your Oldsmobile dealer's. $ 


20 360 

EPA ESt MPG ESI DRIVING RANGE 


27 486 

HWV ESI MPG ESt HIGHWAY RANGE 


WE'VE HAD ONE BUILT FOR YOU. 















A short course in 
Bonded Bouibon. 



Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 100 proof 
Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co.. Frankfort. Ky. 40601. 


History lesson: in 
1897, Congress passed 
the Bottlea-in-Bond 
Act which established 
the standards for 
Old Grand-Dad 
and other Bonded 
whiskeys. Old 
Grand-Dad is 
still bottled 
in Bond 
under U.S. 
government 
supervision. 


100 is perfect. 
Bonded Bourbon 
must be 100proof. 
No more. No less. 


Final exam. 

You need only one 
sip to recognize 
the clearly superior 
quality and taste of 
Old Grand-Dad. 

Cheers! 


Only Bonded 
whiskeys have a green 
tax stamp. It's your guar¬ 
antee that the whiskey is 
at least four years old. 

Old Grand-£)ad Bonded is 
always aged longer. 


Old Grand-Dad 
Bonded is authentic 
Kentucky sour-mash 
Bourbon, made with 
clear limestone water, 
the finest grains, 
and aged in new 
charred-oak barrels. 



